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Notes on Books, &c. 


Notes. 
DR. JOHN TRUSLER’S LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Marshall, the compiler of the Catalogue of Five 


Hundred celebrated Authors (London, 1788), in | 


his notice of that most industrious compiler, the 


tev. John Trusler, LL.D., after mentioning some | 


of his multifarious writings, observes : — 

“He has also printed ‘Sermons for the Use of the 
Clergy’ in imitation of handwriting; and superintends 
a society called the Literary Society, who offer to print 
the works of very fine geniuses logographically for 
nothing.” 

The project thus satirically noticed was one 
which had for its object nothing less than a revo- 
lution in the world of literature by the abolition 
of publishers! I have lately had an opportunity 
of reading the circular which details how this 
notable scheme was to be executed. It makes a 
small octavo tract of eight leaves, with this title: 
“The Plan of the Interary Society. London: 
Printed for the Society.” 1765. 

A few extracts exhibiting the plan of opera- 
tions may perhaps not be without interest. After 
some general observations on the national duty 
of encouraging literature and eloquence, and a 
reference to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, we read : — 

“ But as the objects in question fall not under the 
cognizance either of this or the Royal Society (the one 
being confined to arts, manufactures, and commerce, 








the other to philosophical studies), a body of gentlemen 
who are sincere lovers of their country, and perhaps have 
some little discernment in literary merit, fired by a noble 
ambition of imitating so great a pattern, are determined 
to exert their utmost efforts to animate the body of 
still-born literature, and rouse the spirit of expiring 
eloquence.” 


This laudable intention is to be carried out in 
manner and form following : — 


“ As mankind are often deprived of very ingenious 
performances, through the inconvenience and unhappi- 
ness many authors labour under, in not being able to 
give birth to their productions owing to an inability of 
supporting the expenses of printing and publishing; and 
as men of learning (driven to the necessity of parting 
with copies to booksellers, who, through a fear of risk, 
give them frequently little or nothing in proportion to 
the merits of the piece) are often crampt in their genius, 
and seldom, if ever, reap the due rewards of their labour, 
this society proposes : — 

“IT. To establish a printing office. under the following 
regulations : — 

= They will receive every production in manuscript 
that may be offered, and, if approved of by a committee 
appointed to examine into the same, immediately put it 
to press, run the whole risk of printing and publishing, 
and, after deducting the expenses and customary profits 
allowed to the trade, give the author all moneys arising 
from the sale of it.” 

They also intended, in some cases, to advance 
money. A quarterly Review (to puff their books?) 
was also contemplated. 

“The committee to consist of no less than seven, as 
many more as please. To prevent partiality, the author's 
name shall not be known to any but himself; and to 
avoid giving offence, the committee, after examination, 
shall give their voice whether it shall go to press or not 
by ballot.” 

“III. As this society increases they propose to give 
premiums, as shall hereafter be determined, to authors of 
the best pieces, either in the Greek, Latin, or English 
languages. 

“IV. They will also establish an academy under their 
patronage, solely for the study of eloquence, and give 
premiums to those who make the greatest progress, 

“ Noblemen and gentlemen are hereby invited to sub- 
scribe what sums they please (no less than one guinea 


| yearly), for which they shall from time to time receive 


an equivalent in copies of productions issued from their 
press. 

“ N.B. All subscribers will, in consequence of such 
subscriptions, become members. 

“ As a still farther encouragement, every gentleman 
that may have appeared, or shall appear with credit in 
the literary world, shall, for the yearly subscription of 
one guinea, have a copy of every production, as well as 
if he was to subscribe twenty. 

“ As the admission of booksellers or printers into this 
society may be a means of retarding its success, it is hoped 
no person in that way of business will take it amiss that his 
subscriptions cannot be received.” 


One is tempted to inquire whether many book- 
sellers’ subscriptions were refused according to 
this courteous rule. Trusler, it is well known, 
successfully set the publishers at defiance in the 
case of his own books, and reaped all the benefit, 
or sustained alone the loss of the multitude of 
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books which he sent into the world; but I do 
not recollect ever seeing ! work, good or bad, 
issued under the wing of the Literary Society. 
If they succeeded in their laudable desire to 


“animate the body of still-born literature, and | 
rouse the spirit of expiring eloquence,” they were | 


modest men, and concealed it from all the world. 
Perhaps this note may elicit further information 
as to their proceedings. 
Wit E. A, Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


DEFOE’S LETTER TO KEIMER. 

The very interesting account which Mr. Lee 
has the merit of giving for the first time of 
Defoe’s transactions with Mist, the Jacobite 
printer, reminds me that in “N. & Q.” (1* 8. iv. 
283), I referred to a letter evidently from Defoe, 
which is given in that most curious and scarce 
tract — 

“ A Brand pluck’d from the Burning, exemplified in 
the unparallel’d Case of Samuel Keimer. London : printed 
and sold by W. Boreham, 1718,” 12mo,— 
and which was addressed to Keimer in 
As the letter does not seem to have caught the 
attention of Mr. Lee, and as it is another of the 
many proofs of Defoe’s kindness of heart and 
compassion for the miserable, and as it furnishes 
corroborative evidence of a point which has been 
disputed—Defoe’s connection with Keimer, as a 
printer, in the Quaker Tracts—I am tempted to 


— 


extract the letter, and the paragraph introducing | 


it, from the tract (pp. 98-9). It will be remem- 


bered that Keimer was one of the French pro- | 


phets, and was the printer of the Weekly Journal; 


on account of certain paragraphs in which, re- | 


lating to the execution of Hall and Paul, he was 
committed by warrant from Lord Townshend to 
the Gatehouse —of the horrors of which place he 
gives in his tract a most graphic picture. He 
proceeds as follows : — 


“ My outward wants encreasing, I wrote to several of 
my former acquaintance for reliei, but with little success 
except from one who had known the different stations 
of life from the closet conversation of a King and Queen 
to the fatiguing difficulties of a Dungeon, who with his 
welcome kindness sent me the following lines : — 

* Mr. Keimer, 

‘I have your Letter: The account you give of your 
hardships is indeed very moving; the relief I have been 
able to give you has been very small; however, I have 
repeated it by the same kind messenger. 

* Of all your Letter, nothing pleases me so much as to 
find you hint something of your being touch’d with a 
sense of breaking in upon principle and conscience: God 
grant the motion may be sincere. Afflictions do not rise 
out of the dust : They seem to leave God himself no other 
room but that of vengeance to deal with them who are 
neither better’d by mercies or afflictions. The time of 
sorrow is a time to reflect, and to look and see wherefore 
he that is righteous is cofitending with you. Only re- 
member that he is not mocked. Nothing but a deep 


| thorough unfeigned sincere humiliation is accepted by 
him. God restore you to your health, liberty, and pros- 
perity, and, last of all, to his blessing and favour. 

* Shall I recommend a sincere prayer put up to heaven, 
tho’ in verse, by one I knew under deep and dreadful 
afflictions? I'll write you but a few of them: — 

“ Lord, whatsoever troubles rack my breast, 

Till sin removes too, let me take no re:t; 
How dark soe’er my case, or sharp my pain, 
O let not sorrow cease and sin remain. 
“ For Jesus’ sake, remove not my distress 
Till thy Almighty Graceshall repossess 
The vacant Throne, from whence my crimes depart, 
And make a willing captive of my heart.” 

‘ These are serious lines, tho’ Poetical. Its a prayer I 
doubt few can make: But the moral is excellent; if 
afflictions cease and cause of afflictions remain, the Joy 
of your Deliverance will be short. z 

* I have sent you the printed paper you wrote for-—— 
I should be glad to render you any service within my 
power, having been always perhaps more than you 
imagin’d : 


* Your sincere Friend and Servant.’ ” 
Keimer subsequently emigrated to America, 
and mention of him occurs in Franklin’s Auéobdio- 
graphy. His career through life was by no means 
a smooth or an enviable one; but it was some- 
thing to have known, as he appears to have done, 
on rather intimate terms, two such men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Daniel Defoe. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 
In a small volume before me, entitled — 
“ Histoire secrette de la Duchesse d’Hanover, epouse 
de Georges Premier, roi de la Grande Bretagne, etc., & 
Londres par la Compagnie des Libraires, mpccxxxu,”— 


the author, speaking of the death of King 
Charles I., and of the person who is supposed to 
have executed the foul deed, says : — 


“Le second Dimanche d’aprés que le Roi eut été 
décapité, le nommé Robert Spavin, qui etoit alors Secre- 
taire de Cromwel, invita & diner plusieurs de ses amis. 
Leur principal discours roula sur celui qui avoit décapité 
le Roi. Un dit, que cela avoit été fait par le Bourreau 
ordinaire; un autre dit que c’etoit un certain Hugues 
Pierre ; On en nomma aussi plusieurs autres, mais comme 
c’etoit sans preuves on ne concluoit rien. Aussi-t6t qu’on 
eut diné, Spavin tira & part un de ses plus affidez, qui 
etoit de la Compagnie et lui dit : ‘Ils se meprennent tous, 
ils n’ont pas nommé celui qui a fait cette execution car 
ce fut le Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce, qui etoit l'homme qui 
décapita le Roi; j’etois moi-méme dans la chambre lors 
qu’il s’accommoda pour faire cette fonction de Bourreau; 
jetois derritre lui lorsqu’il la fit; et je rentrai avec Jui 
quand il Veut faite: il n'y a personne qui sache ceci que 
mon maitre, le Commissaire Ireton, et moi.’ C’etoit ce 
méme Joyce qui s’etoit saisi du Roi et qui l’avoit con- 
duit & l’armée.” 





Since transcribing what precedes, I see, on look- 
ing back to the very early numbers of “ N. & Q.,” 
that the original English text, from Lilly’s His- 
tory of his Life and Times, appeared in 1* S. ii. 
268; but I beg leave to repeat it, as I cannot find 
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that subsequently any correspondent has sub- 
stantiated whether Joyce, that “‘ arch-agitator ”— 
as the noble Fairfax calls him—who was the 
Jirst that dared lay hands on his king at Holmesby, 
was likewise the /ast to do so at Whitehall. 

In “N. & Q.” (2™* S. iv. 290) it is written : — 

* Wood says that Joyce ‘had been a godly taylor in 
London, and perswaded and egg’d on by a godly minister 
of that city to take up arms for the righteous cause.’” 

Was this “godly minister” perchance Hugh 
Peters, whom Benjamin Disraeli, in his Life and 
Reign of Charles I, calls “that Merry-Andrew 
in the pulpit”? Disraeli further says of this 
future “king’s gaoler,” Hugh Peters, that “he 
grew wealthy under his masters, who bestowed on 
him an estate,” &c.: so, in like manner, the ex- 
godly taylor Joyce—who, as Lilly states, was “as 
resolute a man as lives”—may very probably, 
under the same masters and by the same means, 
have acquired the “competent fortune” spoken 
of (2° 8. iv. 290). As regards the “righteous 
cause,” singularly enough, I possess an autograph 
letter of Cornet Geo. Joyce which he ends with 
that word. I should like to know what “ good 
work” the letter alludes to. It runs thus: — 

“ Honred Gent men & ffrends, 

“T perceive that You are ordring this bearer Dandy 
Doue to take up Seamen, w® is a good worke. That w® 
I haue to offer is that You will speake all of You with 
Maior Galaway, about that w® he agreed upon w" me. 
And because I am willing to promote the Seruice, I shall, 
as I promised the Maior, doe what I can in this busnes, & 
did intend to haue imployed this bearer with another wise, 
able man to haue done Yer whole worke in the Westrne 


parts from Portsmouth to Plymouth; and further, if a | 


frigett or to may be had as runs by to Jarsey & Gorusey, 
where I haue a promise to 3 hundred able Seamen; I 
haue no more but to lett You know; if I haue an order, 
moneys, & a frigett, You shall haue men for Y* & the 
Comon wealth Seruice spedely prest. Y™ & the Nations 
faythfull Seruant for Justice q rightousnes tell death. 
“GE: Joyce, 
“ White hall the 
26 of January, 1652. 
“ ffor the Right Hon! ye 
Comitoners of Parl* for 


the Admaralty 
thes 
hast hast prent.” 
And in another hand : — 


“26 Jan. 1652, 
“ Cornett Joise.” 


P. A. L. 


BISHOP. 


The following receipt, which I find noted down 
in my commonplace book, has too lively an in- 
terest for the imagination—let alone the actual 
enjoyment—of a gourmet, to be forgotten or laid 
aside. And as it is most probable that the pages 
of “N, & Q.” will outlive the novel from which I 
have extracted it, I give it here for the benefit of 
“literary men, general readers, &c.”’ 


“* Take a quince, large and fair, like this,’ replied the 
chaplain, pointing as he spoke to a quince which he had 
detected among a dish of winter pears; ‘scoop out his 
eye, and pierce him all over with a lady’s silver bodkin, 
stick him fall of cloves, tie a string to his tail, hang him 
up to roast thereby before the fire, sift sugar upon him 
diligently as he roasteth till he is well incrusted and soft 
to the core; then pour a bottle of claret into a silver 
skillet, with four ounces of honey and the rind of a lemon, 
plunge the spiced quince into it, and you will have a cup 
fit for the Speaker of the parliament.’”—(Agnes Strick- 
land’s How will it End? London, 1865, vol. i. p. 236.) 

I should think so! Fit for the Speaker of the 
parliament! Probably, most pustslie, invented 
by some dignified prelate, or “ dedicated,” as 
receipt, to some mighty bishop of old: whence its 
| name. For the authoress calls it bishop. She 
| does not say, or else I have forgotten to note it 

down, whether or not this seemingly delightful 
| beverage is served “hot and hot,” like young 
Dombey’s awful Brighton friend’s cutlets and toast, 

as appears from the mentioning of the “silver 
| skillet.” I should think hot. How daintily she 

describes the making of it! A“ lady’s silver bod- 
| kin ”’—a “silver skillet”: well knowing thereby, 
| I take it, that steel and copper would spoil the 
| delectable fragrance of the whole. Wipe your 

mouths and drink it slowly, all ye “ lucky dogs” 
| who may enjoy it on a winter’s night— say, 
Twelfth Night. 

The drink that goes by the name of bishop, 
| (Germ. Bischof), on the Continent is of a sim- 
| pler preparation, but a most delightful and re- 

freshing stomachic. I should like to recommend 
| a small wine-glassful to ladies at luncheon. 

Take a small bitter orange, the size of a walnut, 
cut the rind off with a silver fruit-knife (iron or 
steel will destroy much of the exquisite bitter 
flavour), most tenderly and daintily,as if you were 
afraid of hurting it; put it (the rind merely) into 
a china or glass bowl, and sift a pound of good 
white lump sugar, powdered, over it; pour a 
small quantity o oe spring water over the sugar 
and a wine-glassful of good old sherry or pale 
brandy, and allow it tostand for two hours. Then 
add a bottle of claret to it, and let it stand, well 
covered, for another hour, stirring it, however, 
once or twice; take out the rind and bottle it. 
It is better to be kept for a day or two, as the aro- 
matic flavour will then be more “ toothsome,” as 
Beaumont and Fletcher have it. If persons are 
fond of a higher potence of aromatic bitter, the 
will have to take more of the bitter orange rind. 
Once more, cut the rind off very thin and daintily. 
To be served cold, of course. Ham sandwiches, 
salmagundi, eggs on richly buttered toast, “ hot 
and hot,” of course, will form a nice relish with it. 
I hope many will drink my health in it. 

Apropos of bishop: milk, in Yorkshire (as I have 
heard myself), is said to be bishoped when it is 
burnt. Grose, in his Provincial Glossary, writes 








about it: — 
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“Formerly in days of superstition, whenever a bishop 
passed through a town or village, all the inhabitants ran 
out in order to receive his blessing ; this frequently caused 
the milk on the fire to be burnt in the vessel, and gave 
origin to the above allusion.” 

Tindale, Dr. Richardson says, seems to point to 
amore specious origin of this expression, in the 
rancour of the reformers, which ascribed “ every 
ill that did betide them ” to the popish bishops. 

“If the potage be burned to, or the meate ouer rosted, 
we say, the bishop hath put his foote in the potte, or the 
bishop hath played the cooke, because the bishops burn 
who thev lust, and whosoever displeaseth them.”—(Tyn- 
dall.) Vide Richardson's New Dictionary of the English 
Language, new ed., London, 1860, p. 73. 

I think Miss Agnes Strickland’s or my own 
receipt of bishop is better than either bishoped 
milk or bishoped meat. HERMANN KInpt. 


Germany. 


Hawsarpise.—Half a dozen years hence, when 
members of the legislature will talk familiarly of 
hansardising one another, some curious inquirers 
will be bothering “ N. & Q.” as to the origin of the 
phrase. In compliance with your motto, and the 
well-known apophthegm of my excellent kinsman, 
please make 9 note that the word was first used 
in a debate on the Life Peerage Bill (April 27, 
1868), when Lord Derby assured Lord Granville 
that, in referring a second time to his speech on 
life peerages in 1856, “he had no desire to han- 
sardise the noble earl.” CuTtie, JUNIOR. 


May-pay Gartanps.—In these iconoclastic 
days the sight of a simple, old-time custom is quite 
refreshing. I thought so on this May-day morn- 
ing, when, passing through Sevenoaks town, I 
saw the children carrying their tasteful boughs 
and garlands from door to door. The boughs 
consisted of a bunch of greenery and wild flowers 
tied at the end of a stick, which was carried 
perpendicularly. The garlands were formed of 
two hoops interlaced crossways, and covered with 
blue and yellow flowers from the woods and 
hedges. Sometimes the garlands were fastened 
at the end of a stick carried perpendicularly, and 
sometimes hanging from the centre of a stick 
borne horizontally by two children. Either way 
the effect was pleasing, and fully worth the few 

nce which the appeal of “ May-day, garland- 
oes please to remember the May-bough,” made 
one contribute. Epwarp J. Woop. 

Sre Francis Pemperton. —The date of the 
death of this chief justice is wrongly stated by 
Mr. Foss (Judges, vol. vii.), and by all his biogra- 
phers whom I have been able to consult. As 
they all agree in the wrong month and year, their 
error must be derived from a common source, 


which I suspect to be the blunder of Lysons in | 
copying the date on his monumental tablet at | 








Highgate. Lysons has printed this date as being 

“10th June, 1699”; but the true date was eyi- 

| dently Jan. 10, 1697-8, for the registers of High- 

gate chapel record his burial on “15th Jan. 1697,” 
TEWaRs. 


“Qvuattacn”’: A Manx Custom.— 
“ A company of young lads or men generally went in 
old times on what they termed the Qualtagh, at Christmas 
or New Year's Day, to the houses of their more wealthy 
neighbours ; some one of the company repeating in an 
audible voice the following rhyme : — 
“ Ollick ghennal erriu as blein feer vie, 
Seihll as slaynt da’n slane lught thie ; 
Bra as gennallys eu bio ry-cheilley, 
Shee as graih eddyr moaane as deiney ; 
Cooid as cowryn, stock as stoyr. 
Palehey phuddase, as skaddan dy-liooar ; 
Arran as caashey, eeym as roayrt; 
Baase, myrlugh, ayns uhllin ny soalt ; 
Cadley sauchey tra vees shiu ny lhie, 
As feeackle y jargan, nagh bee dy mie.” 
“When this was repeated, they were then invited in to 
partake of the best that the house could afford.” 


The above is a verbatim et literatim copy (on 
my part), and perhaps Mr. Harrison, of Rock 
| Mount, will favour “N. & Q.” with the precise 
| English, as it may lead to the discovery of ana- 
logous Irish, Welsh, Scotch, and English cus- 
toms. And if he could at the same time furnish 
the words of “ Moylley Charane,” he would confer 
a favour on O. O. another correspondent. (See 
“N. & Q.” 4% §. iii. 288.) 
The purport of the foregoing rhyme appears to 
be: A merry Christmas to you and a happy new 
| year. Long life and health to all the family. 
| Your lifetime and cheerfulness live together. 
Peace and love between women and men. Goods 
| and flummery, stock and store. Plenty of pota- 
| toes and herrings enough. Bread and cheese, 
| butter, and the spring tide. Stealthy death in 
neither stackyard nor barn. Safe sleep when you 
| lie down. And may the flea not make a meal of 
you. J. BEALE. 


Bett Inscrretions.—In the tower of Brinny 
| church, near Inishannon in this county, are three 
small bells. On the centre one, which is about 
| fourteen inches high, is the following inscription: 
LAMBERT. MA. FAIT.A. NANTES. 1721. They 
| are said to have been taken from a French frigate 
which was brought as a prize into Kinsale harbour 
about the middle of the last century. R. C. 

Cork, 

Prepiction. — Hartley, in his Observations on 
Man, §c. published in 1749, predicted the fall of 
the existing governments and hierarchies in these 
two simple propositions : — 

“Prop. 81. It is probable that all the civil governments 


will be overturned. 

“ Prop. 82. It is probable that the present forms of 
church government will be dissolved. We are told that 
Lady Charlotte Wentworth, much alarmed at these falls 
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! 
of Church and State, asked Hartley when these terrible | 


things would happen. The predictor answered, ‘I am | 
an old man, and shall not live to see them; but you are 
a young woman, and probably will see them.’ We can 
hardly deay that the prediction has failed ;—it has taken 
lace in America, and it has occurred in France. A for- 
tuitous event has comfortably thrown back the world into 
its old corners; but we still revolve in a circle; what is 
dark and distant shall be clear as we approach it; and 
these 81st and 82nd propositions of our vaticinator may 
again come round in a crisis.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


vol. iv. p. 272. 


SPECTATOR, 


Manxine Famity.—The following inscription 
in capital letters on a tablet affixed to the south 
wall of the chancel of St. Mary Cray, Kent, is 
not printed in vol. vi. of the Archologia Cantiana, 
which contains some inscriptions in that church 
relating to the Manning family : — 

“Arms: Gules on a cross patonée between four trefoils 
or, a pellet.” (Manning.) 

“ Disce mori didicisse mori pars prima salvtis 
Lector Manningo disce docente mori 
Est dvplicis vite dvplici cvm morte dvellym 
Post hanc militiam vita trivmphvs erit 
Nam vite mihi vita nove spes altera vite 
Et dire mortis mors didicisse mori 
| 


In Christo dvm disco mori svavissima vita est 
Dvm disco in Christo vivere svave mori 

Dvm morior meditor mansvra in secvla vita 
Peccati mortem dvm meditor morior 

Sic vivus morti moritvrvs consvle vita 
Sacra sit vt sancto vitaqve morsqve deo. 


Avocat e vita me climactericvs annvs 
Annos tot disco vivere disco mori.” 


W. W. Kuve. 


Oxrorp Lisrarres.—The libraries of Oxford 
are exciting more and more the attention of 
foreign scholars and governments; and the Bod- | 
leian Library in particular, which possesses such 
treasures in every department of printed and 
manuscript literature, has just been made the 
subject of a Report to the French Minister of 
Public Instruction by M. Paul Meyer. M. Meyer 
was commissioned to make researches in the 
Bodleian—of course with permission granted to 
him by the librarian and curators—for the pur- 

se of ascertaining what MSS. there might be 
in the library bearing upon French literary his- 
tory. The result of M. Meyer’s examinations is 
a Catalogue, extending to 101 pages, including 
descriptive accounts of MSS. relating to the 
literary history of the Middle Ages, and contain- 
ing fresh materials for better editions of some of 
the old French poets. M. Meyer acknowledges 
that he has not exhausted by any means the sub- 
ect entrusted to him, during the limited time at 
is command, but has left much to be done by 
his successors. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

A CANCELLARIAN QvoTatron.—In Campbell's 
life of Brougham (p. 436), it is recorded that | 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords resented 


the Duke of Buckingham’s application to him of 
the phrase “ pottle-deep potations,” and retorted 
that the duke had “ picked up the terms of his 
slang dictionary in an alehouse.” 

This singular blunder Lord Campbell as sin- 
gularly—so it seems to me—overlooks, and I have 
not seen it detected as yet by any of the critics. 
But it deserves note that, unfortunately for Lord 
Brougham, the alehouse bore the sign of the Shak- 
speare’s Head, for the words are from the mouth 
of Iago. (See Othello, Act II. Sc. 3.) W. T. M. 


HunNTINGDONSHIRE Sayrnes.—I have heard the 

following in Huntingdonshire : — 
“ Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time o’ day ? 
One o'clock, two o'clock, three, and away.” 
“ If you kill one wasp, four come to the funeral.” 
* One’s none, 
Two’s some, 
Three's a few, 
Four’s enew (enough), 
And five’s a little hundred.” 

Are they familiar to Curnpert Bepe? The 
last line of the last I have heard explained as re- 
ferring to percentage. W. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough. 


Queries. 
ARTILLERY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
What work contains an intelligent and intelli- 


| gible account of the artillery engines used in the 


middle ages previous to the introduction of gun- 
powder, such as the mangonel and the trebuchet, 
giving good illustrations from medieval autho- 
rity ? or what MSS. in public libraries of England 
or the Continent contain good representations of 
such engines? I am aware that there is some- 
thing on the subject in Grose’s Military Antiqui- 
ties, but that book is not accessible to me. Is 
Grose’s account at all precise, and are his illus- 
trations trustworthy? There is a curious passage 


| on the advantages of long range with those engines 


in the work which old Marino Sanuto wrote in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to insti- 
gate a new crusade, followed by some details 
regarding the dimensions of such engines. From 
these it may be gathered that the engine described 
(probably the trebuchet) consisted of a long yard 
mounted by an axle or swivel near the butt end 
on a lofty pyramidal frame of timber, and that a 
heavy counterpoise hung by a swivel to this short 
or butt end gave the motive force to the shot 
slung from the other side. But as to details how 
the shot were lodged and released, how the ma- 
chine was let off, and how it was possible to take 


| any aim with such a structure, we have no light. 
| All that is said on this last subject is as follows :— 


“You should understand that the art of shooting straight 
and far depends entirely on the adjustment of the weight 
of the stone-shot to the size of the engine, and to the 
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amount of counterpoise in the and on using round 
stones ; and it depends also on the amount of twist given 
to the iron top of the yard (pertica) by which the bag of 
the casola is detained ; this must be modified according as 
you want to shoot high or to shoot far.” 

An extract from the author’s introductory re- 
marks on long range may be interesting as an 
instance of the “ nihil sub sole novum” : — 

“On this object the engineers and experts of the army 
shoukl employ their very sharpest wits. For if the shot 
of one army, whether engine-stones or pointed projectile, 
have a longer range than the shot of the enemy, you may 
rest assured that the side whose artillery hath the longest 
range will have a vast advantage in action. Plainly, if | 
the Christian shot can take effect on the Pagan forces, 
whilst the Pagan shot cannot reach the Christian forces, 
it may be safely asserted that the Christians will con- 
tinually gain ground from the enemy, or in other words, 
they will gain the battle.” —( Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 
bk. ii, pt. iv, ch. xxii. in the Gesta Dei per Francos of 
Bongars). 

H. Y. 


Palermo, 


Arms In Irritey Cuvurcnu.—In a south window, 
Or a lion ramp. gu., a fess between six lions’ faces 
or, q. arg. a chief gu.,a lion ramp., tail forked ; 
or, 3rd as 2nd, 4th as 1st, impaling qu. France 
and England; a file of three points arg., charged 
with nine bezants. In the west window, Gu. two 
chevrons az.,in fess point a crescent arg. The 
above are described in Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. as 
being in Iffley church. To whom do they belong? 

E. MARSHALL. 


Byzantine Sgat.—Can any correspondent 
learned in Byzantine history inform me to whom 
or to a member of what family a sigillum may 
have belonged, on which is the following device 
and inscription >—Three lions chasing each other 
round an inner circle, outside of which is the in- 
scription, in uncial characters — 

% Slya* Aoxeow xpve~@ rpirrol cxvpvor. 
‘Hush! in the gold lurk three lions’ whelps” (or 
young lions), C. D. E. F. 


Asp. CRANMER’s Retatives.—One of the 
articles of accusation preferred against Archbishop 
Cranmer in 1543 (Strype’s Mem. of Cranmer, ed. 
Oxon. i. 168) states, that “his sister married a 
Milner, and in his lifetime had married one Bing- 
ham, and her daughter was the wife of Mr. Com- 
missary.” 

Can any one tell me what was the name of 
this Milner, and who was this Commissary? It 
has been suggested by the editor of Cranmer’s 
Remains and Letters (ed. Parker Society, p. 265) 
that Bingham is the same as “my kinsman and 
servant Henry Bingham,” whom Cranmer recom- 
mended in 1533 for “ the auditorship of the church 
of Lincoln.” But he gives no reasons for the 
suggestion, and as the families of Bingham and 
Oranmer both belonged to the gentry of Notting- | 





hamshire, they might easily be related to éach 
other in a more honourable way. TEWARs, 


PERFORATED Rock at Eyam. —I shall be 
obliged for information respecting the perforated 
rock near the village of Eyam,‘ Derbyshire, its 
position, dimensions, and peculiarities; and the 
superstitions, if any, connected with it. There is 
a plate of the rock in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for September 1801, p. 785, but it is of rough 
execution. E. H. W. D. 


Griemanity.—This word (with numerous varia- 
tions thereon), a coinage of Thomas Carlyle’s, ap- 
= likely to take a certain place in the English 

anguage as an illustration of sham respectability, 
or rather respectability from a costerdom point of 
view, and was, I believe, first used by him in 1832 
in his essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine of that year. The 
authority quoted for its use is the answer of a 
witness on the famous trial of Thurtell for the 
murder of Weare, which took place in October, 
1823 :— 

“ Q. What do you mean by respectable ? 
A. He always kept a gig. 

“Thus does society naturally divide itself into four 
classes: Noblemen, Gentlemen, Gigmen, and Men.” 

On referring, however, to a volume printed b 
T. Kelly, Paternoster Row, 1824, 512 pp., in whic 
the murder of Weare is treated in a very ex- 
haustive manner, and the examination of witnesses 
(fifty-four in number) both at the inquest and the 
subsequent trial, given in the most minute detail, 
I am unable to find the answer on which Carlyle 
founds his very quaint definition. 

Although the word “ gig” occurs on the trial 
several hugdred times, yet in no instance do I find 
it used as a voucher either for its owner’s or occu- 
pant’s respectability. 

Perhaps some of your readers may think this a 
subject of sufficient interest to inquire further 
whether Carlyle is right in his authority for the 
use of the word in question or not. H. H. 

Portsmouth, 

Govex.—What is the origin and meaning of 
this surname? In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries I have seen one man’s name variously 
given as Gough, Goffe, Goche, Gock, Cox, Cook; 
and in other instances I have noticed slight varia- 
tions of some of these. W 


. 


Hvuppiestone Peprerer.— More than fifty 
years since my father copied a pedigree of the 
family of Huddlestone of Sawston Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. The copy was given to me several 
years before my father’s death. The following 
statement heads the pedigree : — 

“ This Pedigree, Genealogy, or Lineall Descent of the 
Ayntient and Right worthy Famylie of Hodlestone of 
Salstone, in the Countey of Cambridg, and of Hodlestone 
Lords of Milham, in the Countey of Cumberlande, and of 
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Matches and Aliances with many Princely and Honor- 
able and Right Noble famyleyes, faithfulley and Care- 
fulley Drawne and Collected out of the Publick Recordes 
of this Kingdom, Ayntient deedes, and Euidences, bookes 
of Armes and other venerable Prooves by John Taylor 
at the Lute in fleete street, finished in Ann® 1641,” 

The pedigree appears to be correct as far as I 
have examined it, and I conclude that “John 
Taylor at the Lute in fleet street” was not like 
the notorious W. Dakyns, “a maker of false pedi- 
grees.” Is any reader of “N. & Q.” 
with another pedigree -olbg out by John Taylor? 
and is anything known about the compiler of the 
Huddlestone pedigree : P 

R. D. Dawson-Dorrietp, LL.D. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


JessE Winpows. — Is there any rule about the 
proper place for these in churches? Several of 
the best-known ancient examples are east windows, 
but I think I have seen or heard it stated that the 
west is the most appropriate place, for some sym- 
bolical reason. H. 8S. R. 

Masonry.—Any information a brother could 
give me relating to the medal I describe would 
much oblige. Obv.: “CAROLVS . SACKVILLE . 
MAGISTER. F.L.” ‘“ NATTER,” 1731. His bust. 
Rev.: “ab. orictne.” Nude figure (the genius 
of Secrecy ?), left arm resting upon the column ; 
the cornucopia in the hand; the plumb- -rule, the 
level, the square, and other emblems of Masonry 
at his feet. BELFAST. 


“Harte MonrTcoMERy, sometyme one of the | 


sub-briggadeers of the troup of Horse Guards,” 
was living near Edinburgh in 1709. I shall be 
= to know something of the regiment to which 


e belonged. F. M. 8. 


Motto: “Brpanp”: Gorpon.—Whose motto 
is this? and what is its meaning? In Burke's 
Peerage (1847, p. 1154,) I find it in the list of 
mottoes thus—‘ By dand. Gordon, Bt,” without 
explanation. 
find it assigned to any of the Gordon families. 
Gordon of Embo, Bart. : “ Forward without fear.” 

» of Earlston, Bart.: “ Dread God.” 

» of Gordonstoun, Bart.: “ Courage.” 

» of Halkin, Bart.: (No motto given.) 

» of Niton, Bart.: “ Animo non astutia.” 

» Marquis of Huntly: “Stant cetera tigno” (qu. 

meaning ?). 

» Earl of Aberdeen: “ Ne nimium.” 

Viscount Kenmure: “ Dread Gor 

Is « Bydand ” the old English participle present 
of the verb to “byde ” or “ bide, ” and equiva alent 
to biding or waiting, or “I bide my time”? Hal- 
liwell gives “ Bydande, bearing ? — 

* And ye, ser Gye, a thousande 
Bolde men, & wele Wdande.’” 
MS. Cantab, ff. ii. 38, f, 158. 
H. K. 


1.” 


In the body of the work I cannot | 





diuers other Manners and Lordshipps, shewing theire | 


acquainted | 






Tue Princess OLIVE oF CUMBERLAND: HAD 
sHE A Soy P—I have a cutting from a newspaper 
(I suspect the Observer, and somewhere about 
1822), but it is undated, and I wish to identify it 
if possible. It is as follows : — 

“ MarLBorovuGn Strreet.—A young man who repre- 
sented himself a son to the soi-disant Princess of Cumber- 
land, applied to Mr. Conant on Monday evening for re- 
lief, and after having received some aid, was sent to the 
workhouse, As some doubts arose as to his having 
gained a settlement elsewhere, the assistant-overseer, 
Mr. Bigg, was deputed by the parish to Her Royal High- 
ness to ascertain the correctness of the youth’s account. 
The Princess Olive seemed much surprised, and while 
she admitted having protected the boy, stoutly denied 
her maternity, adding that, ‘even if he was her son he 
was illegitimate, and had no claim on her. But that he 
was not hers, so help me God.’ Mr. Bigg then returned, 
and further inquiries were ordered to be made, some of 
which turned out of little advantage to the boy.” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” help me, if not 
to the precise date, to some approximate one? 
Of what parish was Mr. Bigg the assistant-over- 
seer? When did Mr. Conant become Sir Nathaniel 
Conant? I think I have met with other allusions 
to this supposed son, but having neglected Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s advice, am obliged to apply to your 
Refuge for the Literary Destitute, “N. & 9" . 


Tue Rev. Toomas Patwer.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give me information as to the pa- 
rentage of Thomas Palmer, who was at one time 


| page of honour to Anne Hyde (wife of James II.), 


| Records of Cork, vol. ii. p. 12% 9.) 


and was subs equently, 1669, vicar of Clonfert and 
Tullilease, co. Cork? After that year he was 
appointed Sedge of the Admiralty Court of 
nine and of the Consistorial Court of Ardfert 
and Aghadoe, and became the first Protestant 
rector of Kenmare, co. ~~ (Vide Brady’s 
Any reference 
to the university wherein he graduated &e, would 
oblige A. H. H. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


“Tne Lire or Pitt Garuicr.”—I have bought 


| at an old book-stall The Life of Pill Garlick, 2nd 





edition, 1815, printed by John Miller, 25, Bond 
Street, and N. Mahan, Dublin; and as I have been 
unable to find the author, I shall esteem it a 
favour if you can assist me through “N. & Q.” 
Jesse TURNER. 


Sm Ricwarp Pripeavx.—In Westcote’s and 
Lysons’s Devonshire, Wootton’s Baronetage, and 
the Devonshire Visitations, Sir Richard Prideaux 
of Orcharton is stated to have married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March 
(executed 1330), and his son Sir Geoffrey the 
daughter of Wm. Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 
On the other hand, I find no mention whatever 
made of a Prideaux in connection with either of 
those families in Burke’s Extinct Peerage and 
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Eyton’s Shropshire, both of them reliable authori- | 
ties on the subject. Can any of your readers ex- 
a the discrepancy, and also inform me whether 
ir John Clifford, Knt., whose daughter married 
Sir Roger Prideaux, great-grandson to Sir Geof- 

frey, belonged to the Chudleigh family ? 

P.0. | 

Junior Carlton Club. | 

Roman Inscriptions 1n Brirary. — Is there | 

any book which contains a complete or nearly | 
complete list of the Roman inscriptions that have 

been turned up in Britain ? A. O. V. P. 


SKY-LARK.—Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, which are supposed to be an imita- 
tion of the note of the lark? — 

“La gentille alouette avec son tirelire, 

Tirelire, & lire, et tireljran, tire 
Vers la voiite du ciel, puis son vol vers ce lieu 
Vire et désire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu.” 
F, Guepstanes WAUGH. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


Supposep Mapyress.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find a tale in which are 
related the adventures of a gentleman, perfectly 
sane, who arrived in a remote village or town 
where a madman was expected, for whom he was 
mistaken? Of course all his acts and words were 
regarded as those of a lunatic. The story, I 
think, appeared several years ago in a serial similar 
to Household Words or Chambers’ s Journal. 

PsYCHOLOGIST. 


Tapestry Map.— Among the Gough collec- 
tions in the Bodleian Library is a curious tapestry 
map of the Midland Counties, in a somewhat frag- 
mentary condition. It is part of three great maps 
formerly at Mr. Sathate howe, Weston in War- 
wickshire, supposed to be the earliest specimens 
of that kind of work in England, which was in- 
troduced into the country by Mr. Sheldon during 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

The towns and villages in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire are in general correctly marked, 
and the forests and streams, as well as some cas- 
tellated mansions. The inscriptions on the corners 
of the map are quaint, and I quote some of them 
that were sufficiently perfect to decipher : — 

“On this side which the sun does warm with his de- 
clining beams, 

Severn and Teme do run, two ancient streames ; 

These make the neibors’ pastures rich, and yele of fruit 

great store, 

And do convey throout the shire commodoties many | 

more.” 
“ Here hills do lift their heads aloft from whence sweet 
springs do flow, 

“—— moistur good do fertil make the valleys Couche 

ow. 

“ey part which here below toward Gloucester 

Of corn and grass great plenty yields, and fruit ex- 

ceedeth all. 





A citie faire so called of old, whose beauty to this day 

Right well commends the British name. 

This _ whose soile of corn and grain great plenty 

yieids 

By labour’s careful toile, 

In threefold paths divided is. On 

East doth Cotswold stand. 
Most fertil hills for sheep and wool, 
The like not in this land.” 

From Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian, p. 112, 
we learn the remaining maps are in the Museum 
at York, given to that institution by Archbishop 
Vernon Harcourt. Perhaps some correspondent 
in that district can inform me what parts of Eng- 
land are delineated, and whether any quaint in- 
scriptions remain. Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


TENDER-EYED.—-There has been a difference of 
— respecting this epithet as applied to Leah 
(Gen. xxix. 17). Some suppose it to signify some 
“blemish or soreness in the eyes;” others, that 
whereas Rachel was altogether lovely, Leah’s eyes 
were her only good feature. Not many days since 
an old woman used this expression to me in the 
former sense in reference to her grandchild. On 
my observing how weak the child’s eyes seemed, 
she said, ‘“‘ Yes, she has been tender-eyed from her 
birth.” Can any of your correspondents give 
an instance of its use in either sense ? 8. L. 


Tuxe Famity Arms.—In Morant’s History of 
Essex,* the arms of Tuke of Cressing Temple are 
said to be: Per pale az. and gu. three jlions pas- 
sant guardant or, a mullet for difference, no 
crest. Now these are not the arms of that family 
according to any other authority. They really 
are: Per fess dancette az. and gu. three lions 

t. Could any of your correspondents explain 
the source of the error, or say whether there was 
any other family to which the first-mentioned 
arms belonged ? K. P. 


Queries with Answers. 


DeLEssert GALLERY OF PicturEs.—The papers 
have recently contained several notices of the sale 
of the collection of pictures belonging to the 
Delessert family at Paris. Can any of your 
readers give me any information about this col- 
lection, or the family by which it was made ? 

IG@NORAMUS. 

[This splendid collection of Old Masters was made by 
Baron Benjamin Delessert, a French financier and phi- 
lanthropist, born in Lyons Feb, 14, 1773, died in Paris 
March 1, 1847. He served in Belgium as captain of ar- 
tillery under Pichegru, but on the death of his eldest 
brother resigned his commission to assume the direction 
of his father’s bank. He was a patron of savings banks, 
primary schools, houses *of refuge, and other charitable 
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Sciences, and formed not only a splendid gallery of pic- 
tures, but a magnificent botanical and conchological col- 


lection. His herbal, which had been commenced for his | 
| in 1822. 


sister by J. J. Rousseau, contained no less than 86,000 


specimens of plants, 3000 of which were previously un- | 
known. His botanical collections are illustrated in the | 


important work, in which he was a collaborator with De 
Candolle, Icones selecte Plantarum, 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 
1820-46, and his conchological treasures were described 
in 1847 by Dr. Chenu. Charles Blanc has devoted two 
elaborate and learned articles to the old and modern pic- 
tures in the Delessert collection in the February and 
March numbers of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1869. 
There is an excellent memoir of Baron Delessert in the 
new edition of the Biographie Universelle, x. 319-323. 
Consult also the Notice sur la Collection de Tableaux de 
MM. Delessert, Paris, 1844, 8vo. } 


“Tue LipEeraL.”—In the preface to the first 
number[?] of Leigh Hunt’s magazine, The Liberal, 
he tells the object of the periodical; namely, “ to 
contribute our liberalities in the shape of Poetry, 
Essays, Tales, Translations, and other Amenities,” 
and * goes on to say that— 

“Ttalian literature, in particular, will be a favourite 
subject with us; and so was German and Spanish to 
have been, till we lost the accomplished scholar and friend 
who was to share our task; but perhaps we may be able 
to get a supply of the scholarship, though not of the 
friendship.” 

Who, pray, was this accomplished scholar and 
friend ? James J. Lams, 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. } 

[The accomplished scholar and friend was no doubt 
poor Shelley. It will be remembered that Leigh Hunt 
arrived at Genoa on June 14, 1822, and was heartily wel- 
comed by Shelley in a letter which he wrote to him. But 
so desirous was the latter of seeing his friend personally, 
that he determined to go in his boat with Williams to 
Leghorn, where Hunt had speedily proceeded, to arrange 
with Lord Byron the final preliminaries of The Liberal. 
On the 8th of the following month Shelley perished in a 
storm, at the-early age of thirty. Leigh Hunt, after 
speaking of this melancholy occurrence, says: “ We re- | 
mained but three months at Pisa subsequently to this | 
calamitous event. We then went to Genoa, where we 
received the first number of the periodical work, The 
Liberal, which Lord Byron had invited me to set up, and 
in which Shelley was to have assisted. He did assist, 
for his beautiful translation of the ‘May Day Night’ | 
from Goethe appeared in the first number.” (Auto- 
biography, ed. 1860, p. 323.) 

Again, Lord Byron, writing to Mr. Murray from | 
Genoa, Oct. 9, 1822, says: “I have done all I can for 
Leigh Hunt since he came here ; but it is almost useless : 
his wife is ill, his six children not very tractable, and in | 
the affairs of this world he himself is a child. The death 
of Shelley left them totally aground, and I could not see 
them in such a state without using the common feelings 


institutions. He was also an associate of the Academy of | 





of humanity, and what means were in my power to set 


| them afloat again.” It must be borne in mind that the 


preface to The Liberal, as well as the title-page, must 
have been written after the completion of the first volume 


Satiricat Mepat.—I have in my possession a 
very curious medal which was dug up in the 
grounds of the abbey at Barnwell, near Cam- 


| bridge, more than forty years since, when my 


father was curate of that parish and resided in 
the abbey, and it has been in my possession ever 
since. It is supposed to have been struck at the 
Reformation, and is made of brass, with a part 
attached to it forming, as I conjecture, a tobacco- 
stopper. There is also a small round hole in it, 
through which a ribbon was most probably put 
in order to suspend it round the neck. On both 
sides of the medal are heads, with mottoes in 
Latin running round as a border. It is four and 
a half inches in circumference. On one side is a 
cardinal’s head, which, when inverted, forms the 


| head of a fool with cap and bells. The motto is 


“(Sa PIENTES STVLTI ALIQVANDO.” On the other side 
is a profile of the Pope with his mitre, which being 


| inverted, represents a likeness of his Satanic Ma- 


jesty. The motto is “ ECCLESIA PERVERSA TENET 
FACIEM DIABOLI.” 
A similar medal was dug up in Armagh in the 


} autumn of 1856, with this exception, it had not a 


art attached like a tobacco-stopper and the hole 
or the ribbon. I wish to know the date, the 
occasion of its being struck, and the value ? 
Epwin W. R. Putiine, 
[Our correspondent will find the medal engraved and 
described in the curious volume entitled Monnaies des 
Evéques, des Innocens, des Fons, etc. It is, of course, 


| directed against the Court of Rome, and emanated from 
| the Protestant party. In the same volume our corre- 


spondent will find described and engraved the medal 


| which the Roman Catholic party issued in ridicule of 


their opponents: on one side of which is a double head, 
representing Calvin and the Devil, with the motto “ joan. 
CALVINUS, HERESIARCHA PESSIMUs ;” and on the reverse, 
a double head of a Cardinal and a Fool, with the legend 
“ET STULTI ALIQUANDO SAPITE. PSAL. XCIII.” } 

Poor Joun. — What is the “poor John” men- 
tioned by Massinger, The Guardian, Act III, 
Se. 1? — 

“ Or live, like a Carthusian, on poor John.” 
C. B. T. 

[Poor John is a coarse kind of fish, salted and dried, 
The fish itself is called also hake. It is said to resemble 
ling. Malone said that it was called pauvre gens in 
French; perhaps rather pauvre Jean. It was, of course, 
very cheap fare, as noticed by Harington, Ep, ii, 50:— 

“ But suddenly thou grewst so miserable, 
We thy old friends to thee unwelcomd are, 
Poor John and apple-pyes are all our fare.” 
See Nares’s Glossary for other examples. ] 
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Tae AcE ror Orprnatron.—In The Christian the legislature were not very solicitous about cor- 


Leaders of the last Century, by the Rev. J. C 
Ryle, just published by Messrs, Nelson, are the 
following passages :— 


“At the early age of twenty-two Whitefield was ad- 
mitted to holy orders by Bishop Benson of Gloucester,” 
who had “ offered to ordain him, though only twenty- 
two years old, whenever he wished.” (P. 34.) 

Daniel Rowlands was ordained “in London, at the 
early age of twenty, in the year 1733.” (P. 182.) 


Were these exceptional instances of early ordi- | 


nation ? Curupert Bebe. 


[These were certainly exceptional instances of ordina- 
tion, as in the cases of Archbishop Ussher and Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, who both received the order of Deacon 
before they were twenty-one. By Canon xxiv., as well 
as by the preface to the Form of Ordination, no person 
can be admitted into the sacred orders except he be 
twenty-three years of age, unless he have a faculty, 
which must be obtained from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. So that it appears a faculty or dispensation 
is allowed for persons of superior qualifications, to be 
admitted deacons sooner. 


| recting errors in the reports of their speeches, and, 


as a rule, they never did so except from their 
—_ in Parliament. But though Mr. Canning 
id not disavow the word, the reporter himself 
did—a circumstance of which the editor was not 
aware. Assuming the word to have been spoken, 
the editor thinks Canning was justified in using 
it, and I agree with him. 
Ogden was one of the persons arrested for sedi- 
tion under the Habeas Corpus Act in 1817. When 


| released, he caused a petition to be presented to 
| the House of Commons full of outrageous false- 


But for the admission of a | 


priest under the age of four-and-twenty years there | 


seems to be no dispensation. Vide “ N, & Q.” 294 §. iv. 


112; 8°4 S. ix. 509.) 


Paprer-MAcutk.— What is the origin of papier- 
miiché ? C. M. Nicnots. 

[Papier-maché, the French term for moistened or 
pulped paper, was probably first suggested by some of 
the beautiful “productions of Sinde and other parts of 
India, where it is employed in making boxes, trays, &c., 
as well asin China and Japan, In 1740 one Martin, a 


German varnisher, went to Paris to learn this manufac- | 
ture from Lefevre. On returning to his own country he | 


was so successful in his exertions that his paper snuff- 
boxes were called after him “ Martins.”’] 


Replies. 


“THE REVERED AND RUPTURED OGDEN.” 
(4 S. iii, 383.) 


Mr. Canning is misreported as having used the 
phrase “the revered and ruptured Ogden” in a 
debate on the Indemnity Bill, on March 11, 1818. 
The misreport appeared only in the Morning 
Chronicle. The Times’ report gives “the ever-to- 
be-revered and unhappy Ogden.” The Chronicle 
version is reproduced in the collection of Can- 
ning’s speeches published by Ridgway, but this 
+ omg was not corrected by Canning. The editor, 
Mr. Therry, says that— 

“ The discrepancy in the reports has given rise to some 
doubts whether Mr. Canning uttered the word ‘ ruptured.’ 
It is now retained in the text because it is undoubtedly 
the correct one. Mr. Canning did not disavow it.” 


This is a singular reason for the “ undoubting ” 


| 
| 


~ 


hoods. Ogden’s violation of truth in this matter 
is sufficiently exposed 7 Mr. Therry in a note to 
Canning’s speech, and therefore I will reproduce 
it: — 


“Nothing can elucidate Ogden so clearly as himself, 
After describing in his petition the indignity with which 
he was treated at Manchester upon his arrest, and the 
suddenness of his being ‘ posted off for London,’ Mr, 
Ogden thus expresses himself : — 

‘The ponderous irons the petitioner was loaded with 
broke his belly, and caused an hernia to ensue about eight 
o'clock in the evening when going to bed, and it was 
impossible to alarm the gaoler. The petitioner remained 
in that dreadful state more than sixteen hours, inthe 
most excruciating torture. On the turnkey appearing in 
the morning two surgeons were sent for, who, after using 
such means as seemed to them necessary, found nothing 
would do but the knife, and apprehended from the peti- 
tioner’s age (74) he would die under the operation. The 
pain he endured was so great that he insisted on that 
means being resorted to; they unwillingly commenced 
the operation, which continued for one hour and forty 
minutes; and, praised be God and the skill of the sur- 
geons, the petitioner survived it,’ &e. &c. 

“ But what must be the execration of every honest man 
at learning the facts—that the disease had actually been 
of more than twenty years’ standing ; and that the au- 
spicious operation, so far from being performed the morn- 
ing immediately succeeding his imprisonment, did not 
take place ’till four months after that incident—the entire 
interval from the 18th of March, the day on which his 
fetters were removed, to the 27th of July, the day on 
which the operation was performed, being fraudulently 
skipped over in order to deceive the House of Commons. 
Besides, in his private communications to his friends, 
Ogden blessed his stars for being, by his cure, made—as 
he expressed himself to the gaoler—‘a better man than 
he had been for twenty years before’; and (after stating 
‘the courtesy and attention’ which he experienced from 
the Privy Council—* the hospitable manner ’ of his treat- 
ment in the prison—the excellence of his fare—the 
humanity of the governor—and his own improvement, 
even in religion) concluded a letter from Horsemonger 
Prison to his wife in these words: ‘ Dear wife, have no 
fear for me, I am in good hands’; also in a communi- 
cation to Lord Sidmouth, dated in January last, he used 
this sentence ; ‘I have no complaint to make against the 
regal government whatsoever,’ yet was afterwards capa- 
ble of the base abuse of the right of petition which is 
manifest from the imposture of his principal allegations.” 


Now that my hand is in, I will transcribe the 
rupture passage in Canning’s speech, and another 
in which he afterwards alluded to it in a speech 


belief of the editor. At that time members of | at Liverpool. 





oo = 
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“ Ward and all his patient sufferings being thus aban- 
doned, next, with all the pomp of eloquence and all the 
flexibility of pathos, was introduced the revered and rup- 
tured Ogden; his name was pronounced with all the 
veneration belonging to virtuous age and silver hairs ; 
and yet, on inquiring, what did his case turn out to be, 
but that he had been cured of a rupture at the public ex- 
pense? The greater part of the petition of this ill-used 
personage consisted of a nice and particular description of 
the manner in which his extruded bowels writhed round 
the knife of the surgeon ; and it is impossible to forget 
the general shudder felt by the House when that part of 
the petition was read. Yet the plain truth was that this 
man had laboured under this affliction (asserted in the 
petition to have been produced by the severity of his 
confinement) many years; and that he took advantage 
of his imprisonment to have it cured gratis, expressing 
afterwards to his friends and relatives the comfort and 
delight which he experienced on being thus made a new 
man again, His case might be a very fit case for the 
Rupture Society ; but to require the decision of Parlia- 
ment upon it was such a daring attempt upon its credu- 
lity as would probably be never again attempted.” 

It was hardly necessary to inform the reader 
that this speech was not revised by the anes 
orator. Imagine Canning speaking of the “ flexi- 
bility of pathos,” and of the House feeling a 
shudder! Canning pee alluded to the sen- 
sibility of pathos (svhich fell upon the reporter's 
ear as flexibility), and spoke of a shudder run- 
ning through or pervading the House. When 
Canning was a candidate for the representation 
of Liverpool in 1820 (and I may be permitted to 
say, by parenthesis, that his speeches during his 
election contests for that town, published in one 
volume, little known, contain passages equal to 
any to be found in the speeches which charmed 
the House of Commons), Mr. Rushton censured 
the passage above quoted, whereupon Mr. Canning 
spoke as follows: — 

“A petition had been presented from a man whose 
name he (Mr, Rushton) has mentioned, stating that the 
irons with which he had been loaded, when taken into 
custody, had brought on that complaint under which be 
described himself as labouring. It was distinctly stated 
in that petition, not that, having such a complaint upon 
him, he was nevertheless taken up, (as the gentleman 
seems to imagine,) but that the apprehension and re- 
traint had produced on this poor man so terrible a 
calamity. The petition went on to describe the process 
of an operation, rendered necessary in this case, with all 
the disgusting detail of chirurgical particularity. It was 
quite obvious, that this description was intended to in- 
flame the minds of all who should hear it against the 
supposed authors of the calamity under which the poor 
man laboured, and, by necessary inference, of the suffer- 
ings incident to the treatment of it. I made inquiry into 
the matter of this petition, and communications were 
voluntarily made to me, from which I learnt, to my in- 
finite astonishment, that, so far from its being the effect 
of his irons, and the immediate consequence, therefore, 
of his confinement, the man had been afflicted with his 
complaint for about twenty years; and that, so far from 
being aggravated by his imprisonment, he had, during 
that imprisonment, been cured at the public expense. 
Nay, I learnt, on what I believed, and still believe, to be 
incontestable authority, that in the first moment of his 
liberation he had expressed his gratitude for the care 





which had been taken of him; and that it was not till 
some time afterwards, and upon mature reflection or 
advice, that he was induced to accuse government as the 
author of his long-standing disease. Could any thing be 
more gross than such an imposture? The calamity was 
itself grievous enough ; but was it not shameful to ascribe 
to harsh and cruel treatment the result of natural.in- 
firmity ? And, if I indignantly exposed the baseness of 
such a fraud, is it to be iaferred that I was, more than 
any man who heard me then, or who hears me now, 
insensible to human suffering ? Those who draw such 
an inference are guilty of a gross calumny against me. 
If, in expressing a just indignation at such a fraud, any 
words escaped me which could, in any fair mind, be liable 
to a misconstruction, I am sorry for it ; but I bate no jot 
of the indignation which I then expressed. I think now, 
as I thought then, that this case, in the shape in which 
it was brought before the House of Commons, was a foul 
and wicked attempt to mislead and to inflame, To that 
statement I immoveably adhere.” 
C. Ross. 


CALIBAN: A TORTUGA ISLANDER. 
(4% S, i. 289.) 


In a former note I endeavoured to show that 
all available evidence tended to prove that the 
hag-born Caliban—the monster of whom Ben 
Jonson, ir his Prologue to Bartholomew Fair, 
sneeringly said that nature was afraid, and whom 
Prospero described as not honoured with a human 
shape—was a tortoise man-monster. The fol- 
lowing extract from a broad farce scene in Jon- 
son’s Jolpone, first acted in 1605, will further 
show that turtle near upon man’s size were then 
known in England: yet so little known that 
they were rare curiosities, as witness the attempt 
at disguise, the exclamations of the merchants, 
and the excuse and explanations of Peregrine ; 
and again, that the like had probably been ex- 
hibited in the fair to Shakespeare’s “ holiday 
fools,” and “made more than one man.” 

Sir Politic Would-be, in fear of pretended 
officers of the Venetian state, has recourse to 
‘‘an ingine thought upon before time.” A tor- 
toise-shell is laid over his body; and while his 
legs are concealed in a nook, or beneath some 
piece of furniture, his head, covered with a cap, 
stands out as a tortoise-head, and his hands in 
black gloves as the fore-fins : — 

“ Sir Pol. Marry it is, sir, of a tortoise-shell 
Fitted for these extremities ;—’pray you, sir, help me! 
Here I’ve a place, sir, to put back my legs. 

Please you to lay it on, sir. With this cap, 

And my black gloves, I'll lie, sir, like a tortoise 

Till they are gone. 
lst Merch. What 

Are you, sir ? 

Pereg. 'm a merchant that came here 
To look upon this tortoise. 

3rd Merch. How ? 

1st Merch. St. Mark, 

What beast is this! 

Pereg. It is a fish. 
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2nd Merch. Come out here, 
Pereg. Nay, you may strike him, sir, and tread upon 


im; 
He'll bear a cart. 


2nd Merch, Can he not go? 
Pereg, He creeps, sir. 
[Sir Pol. is made to creep, and they pull off the 
disguise and discover him.] 


1st Merch. "Twere a rare motion to be seen in Fleet 
Street. 
2nd Merch. Aye, i’ the Term. 
ist Merch, Or Smithfield, in the Fair.” 
Volpone, Act V. Sc. 2. 
It is not improbable that this scene was one of 
the various remembrances which led to the con- 
ception of Caliban; neither is it unlikely that 
Jonson was afterwards the more bitter, because 
Shakespeare’s was the more taking idea. I think, 
too, that we gain another limit as to the time 
within which Zhe Tempest was written. From 
some apparent remnants of rhyme, it has been 
supposed to be in its — form a re-written 
play. It may be so, but (unless Caliban was 
entirely recast) I do not think that the original 
play was produced prior to 1605: for though 
Shakespeare may have brought forth this tortoise 
man-monster after seeing Sir Politic’s stratagem, 
it 1s most unlikely that Sane would have intro- 
duced this short episode after Caliban had pos- 
session of the stage. Sir Politic’s stratagem, and 
its course, read like an original idea; there is not 
the slightest appearance of its being a squib or 
parody on The Tempest or on Caliban, pm if it 
were not a parody, the audience would have cried 
“Caliban” and mewed. Neither would Ben Jon- 
son have liked to appear as even a possible bor- 
rower from a contemporary and successful rival. 
BrinsLey NicHotson. 
West Australia. 


THE OATH BY THE COCK. 
(4 8S. ii. 505.) 

“T would further ask, are there any superstitious be- 
liefs regarding this bird which would tend to show that 
* By the cock’ was a pagan oath?” &c. 

“It is not known that the cock was recognised as a 
mystical bird in Scotland. Resuming the substance of 
previous observations : the cock was consecrated to Apollo, 
the god of day, also the tutelary divinity of medicine; 
and to Asculapius, his son, by the nymph Coronis. Some 
of the ancients believed that the heart of the cock was 
acceptable in sacrifice, which is interpreted as relative 
to predictions, for Apollo was the god of vaticination. 
During the prevalence of infectious diseases in the East, 
the cock forms an oblation to a sanguinary divinity: it 
is sacrificed at the entrance of the temples dedicated to 
one corresponding to the Hecate of the Greeks; or it is 
killed over the bed of the invalid, who is sprinkled with 
its blood. The same oblation is offered by the women of 
Malabar. Formerly, and it may be still, a red cock was 
dedicated by sick persons in Ceylon to a malignant di- 
vinity, and afterwards offered as a sacrifice in the event 





of recovery. Though reprobated by the priests, it is 
frequent in certain parts of the island. At length medi- 
cine came to be administered in Europe at the crowing of 
the cock, which was considered superstitious. In Scot- 
land, it will be recollected that a cock was buried alive 
for insanity ; that the blood of a red cock was adminis- 
tered in a flour cake to an invalid; and that the female 
of this bird was burnt alive as the remedy for a distemper, 
“ As the crowing of the cock announced the approach 
of Pheebus or Apollo, the god of day, it became mystical 
as offensive to sorcerers, who hasten to shun the light; 
for Lucian says that, during certain conjurations, the 
moon, brought down, flew up to heaven, Hecate sunk 
into the earth, and the other spirits vanished, when the 
cock began to crow. Cock-crowing at an untimely hour 
was deemed ominous: ‘ Peter denied again, and imme- 
diately the cock crew’; in commemoration of which, it 
is said, a festival has been instituted wherein the celebra- 
tors imitate the crowing of a cock, accompanied by 
ceremonies ‘most deafening to the ear, and perfectly 
ridiculous to the eye.’ Thus the cock, consecrated to 
the divinities of ancient and modern pagans, became 
mystical among the Jews and Christians: nor has it 
been neglected as an ingredient of the superstitions of 
Scotland.”— The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, by 
John Graham Dalyell, Esq., F.A.S.E., Glasgow, 1835, 


Moreover, it was associated with the sacerdotal 
courses in Jerusalem, and (I am not going to 
revive the cock and bull, or cock and bell ques- 
tion,) probably it has been no less serviceable in 
the celebration of Christian worship. In refer- 
ence to the former, a rabbinical commentator 
writes : — 

“ Non instabat galli cantus, quin atrium refertum esset 
turba Isratlitarum. Denique in codice Succa legitur, 
quum festi dies, aut noctes verius, tabernaculorum age- 
rentur, sacerdotes duos stetisse in porta superiore, qua 
ex atrio Israélitarum ad atrium mulierum descenditur, et 
ad cantum galli tubas inflasse.”—Blasii Ugolini The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, vol. xxvii. Cf. Petron. 
cap. 74, not. Burmanni; Plin. lib, x. c. 21; Athenzi 
Deipn. lib. ix. p. 374; Jo, Saresbur, Polycrat,, lib, i. ¢, 13. 


We must also mention, as having a tendency to 
the origination of the oath, divination by the 
cock, ’AAextpvouayteia : — 

“ The cock, commonly placed by the side of Horus and 
Anubis, or Mercury, very plainly signified what was to 
be done in the morning, as the ow! marked out the assem- 
blies that were to be held in the evening. Cocks and 
cockrels were then made so many new monitors fore- 
telling futurity; and the ow] acquired in this matter a 
talent which many people earnestly contend she is still 

yossessed of. When this bird, which is an enemy to light, 
happens to shriek as she passes by the windows of a sick 
person, where she perceives it, you never can beat it out 
of their head that this shrieking, which has no manner of 
relation to the condition of the dying man, is a fore- 
boding of his end.” —Abbé Pluche’s History of the Heavens, 
translated by J. B. de Freval, vol. i. p. 247. Cf. Luciani 
Somnium seu Gallus ( Opera, Lehmann. vol. vi. p. 332) 
Potter’s Antiq. of Greece, vol, ii. p. 407. 
BIBLIOTHECAR CHETHAM. 
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MYRC’S “PARISH PRIEST”: THE WORD | 
“VSE.” 
(4% S, i, 263, 353.) 


I was much obliged to Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
when, about a year ago, he answered some que- 
ries of mine about passages in Myrc’s Instruc- 
tions for Parish Priests, E. E.T.S. It was to be | 
regretted that Mr. Rossetti (as he says himself) | 
had not the book by him at the time of his 
answer. However, I hoped that my chief ques- 
tion might attract the attention of some one who 
would answer, not lacking “the advantage of | 
seeing the context.” 

With Mr. Rossertr’s note, however, the matter 
dropped in “N. & Q.” Since that “ additions and 
corrections” to the book have been issued by the 
society, but of the passage in question no notice 
is taken. I now give the passage with its con- 
text, and ask again for information. 

The subject is the Cup of the Eucharist. Be- 
fore my quotation, it has been ordered that if a 
drop of the blood fall upon the corporax it shall be 
jn up (“sowke hyt vp”), and the corporax put 
away among the relics; that if it fall upon vest- 
ment or pall, the piece shall be cut out, burned 
(“and hyt brenne”), and the ashes put among 
the relics; and that if it fall elsewhere, —_ 
“tabul or ston, vrpe or mat,” it shall be licked | 
up (“lyk hyt vp”), the place shaved, the shavings | 
burned, and the ashes put among the relics. Then 
come the following lines (pp. 59-60, 1, 1937- 
1946) : — 

“ 3ef any flye, gnat, or coppe 
‘oun in-to pe chalys droppe, 
3ef bow darst for castynge pere, 
Vse hyt hol alle I-fere, 
And 3ef by herte do wypstonde, 
Take vp the fulbe wyp byn honde, 
And ouer the chalys wosche hyt wel 
Twyes or thryes, as I pe telle, 
And vse forth pe blod benne, 
And do pe fulpe for to brenne.” 





The italicised lines and those following are ex- 
plained in the side-notes :— 
ee swallow it. If you are afraid of vomiting, | 
take it out with your hand and wash it over the chalice, 
and then burn it.” 

Mr. Rossetti's explanation of vse (the word 
asked about) is—“J’se, if I am not mistaken, here 
signifies burn, from the Latin wrere, ustum.” 

The first italicised line he explains— 

“If thou darest to plunge [thy fingers] thereinto.” 

The lines following those italicised make Mr. 


to it in Halliwell’s Dictionary, and more might be 
added now. Moreover, would the priest be com- 
manded to swallow the deadly poison of the atter- 
cop? This morning (April 25) I have happened 
upon a story in that not very recondite book Wan- 
ley’s Wonders, how Conradus, Bishop of Constance, 
unwittingly swallowed a spider from the chalice, 
and by miracle was not poisoned. This story, in 
fact, reminded me of my unanswered question. 
Spider-poisoning legends are common enough, 
and one is given by the editor on this very passage 
of Myre. 

Vse occurs again in the last line but one of my 


| quotation; and here also swallow might be its 


meaning from the context, though empty away 

seems the simplest and readiest interpretation. 
Perhaps the editor of Myre—who, I see, some- 

times contributes to “ N. & Q.’’—would vouchsafe 

an answer. Joun Appis, Jun 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


CUSTOMS OF MANORS. 
(4 8. iii. 335.) 


For the information of Epwarp Peacock, Ese., 


| and others who may be induced to pursue a very 
| interesting branch of historical inquiry, I beg to 


offer my little mite touching the manor of Sid- 
mouth in Devonshire. From Domesday Book, 
fol. 104, it appears that in the Saxon times this 
manor pertained to Gutda or Ghida, the mother of 
Harold who fell at the battle of Hastings. After 
the Conquest William seized it, and gave it to 
the abbey of St. Michael’s Mount, Normandy, 
From that abbey it was taken in 1415 by Henry 
V. of England, and presented to the convent of 
Syon at Isleworth, near London. Of the abbess, 
Agnes Jordan, Richard Gosnell took a ninty-nine 
years’ lease for 51/. 17s, 7d. per annum, beginning 
Feb. 5, 1538. Henry VIII. seized the convent 
and its possessions in 1539, but does not appear 


| to have interfered with Gosnell’s lease. Queen 
| Elizabeth was owner of the fee in 1558. Thomas 


Baron and John Leigh or Lee - ee as lessees in 
1559. Sir William Peryam, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer (his monument is in Crediton church, 


| Devon), became possessed of a quarter of the 


manor, April 15, 1578. John Scutt, having an 


| interest in a moiety of the manor and rectory, 


and the residue of Gosnell’s lease, demised half of 
his half to Sir W. Peryam, 1579. Giles Dottyn 
| and William Hakewill held the manor and rectory 


Rossetti’s far-fetching from Latin wrere a need- | in 1598. King James I, was lord of the fee 1602. 


less trouble. Cana single instance of vse meaning 
burn be found anywhere? But, on the other 
hand, can another instance be produced of rse 
meaning swallow ? 

Vomuting is a common meaning of castynge; but 
the word cast has forty distinct meanings given 


Christopher Mainwaring took a lease of the king 
for 382. 7s. 8d., beginning Dec. 21, 1604. He 
afterwards bought the manor before 1623. Sir 
| Edmund Prideaux of Netherton Hall, Farway, 
Devon, Bart., bought it before 1627. Sir Peter, 
his son, succeeded on the death of his father, 
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March 28, 1628. Sir Peter, son of Sir Peter, suc- 
ceeded Jan. 1682. Sir Edmund, son of the pre- 
ceding, followed Nov. 22, 1705. Sir Edmund, son 
of the preceding, succeeded Feb. 25, 1719-20. Sir 
John, half-brother of the former, succeeded Feb. 
26, 1728-9. Sir John Wilmot Prideaux, grandson 
of his predeeessor, succeeded August 25, 1766. 
Thomas Jenkins purchased the manor and some 
outlying estates for 15,600/., May 2, 1787. Thomas 
Jenkins, great-nephew of the preceding, succeeded 
in 1798. Edward Hughes Ball Hughes became 
possessed in 1886. George Edmond Balfour pur- 
chased the manor for about 80,000/. in 1866, and 
is the present possessor. Behold then, in brief, a 
history of the manor of Sidmouth “from the 
earliest ages down to the present day,” as the his- 
torians phrase it. 

From the time of William the Conqueror 
down to the dissolution of Syon House in 1539, 
a period of four hundred and seventy years, the 
customs of the manor were such as were pre- 
scribed by the ecclesiastics who were the lords 
thereof. From the record offices in London I have 
transcribed a compotus or two, and a host of sub- 
sidies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which, though not customals, give some insight 
into local customs. In deed numbered 39 in the 

ish chest, a manor court is alluded to. No. 77, 
im the same chest, is acustomal more to the point. 
It is endorsed — 

“ Sydmo* new [? | pfentment —_ then, in a different 
ink,| of ther Cuftom to Chriftophr Maynwarynge at his 
firft Courte helde within the Maner of Sydmouth.” 

This customal is written on paper in a miserably 
cramped hand, and is without date. It consists 
of thirteen answers in reply to certain questions, 
but the questions unfortunately are not given. 
They were probably written on another sheet of 
paper, now lost. The document is of course too 
c 


yng to transcribe; nor could a copy of it come | 


within Mr. Peacocx’s desire, seeing that it refers 
only to customs of local interest, which would not 
be understood at a distance. It is enough now to 
put it on record that such a customal exists, and 
where it may be found. P. Hutcarson. 
[9th from Edw. H. olim de Alford in com, Line.] 


FREE TRADE. 
(4" §. iii. 171, 266, 343.) 
The conclusions arrived at by Mr. T. J. Buck- 


TON embrace so wide a range of time and place, 
that, in questioning some of them, it has seemed 


desirable to leave out of view those relating to | 


the days of Aristotle down to the days of James I. 
of England, and to restrict the following notes to 
those conclusions which have reference to the last 
two centuries. Mr. Bucxton says that — 


“ with the house of Brunswick came the financial prin- 
ciple of perpetual indebtedness, the effect of which is 
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profusion by the privileged and famine to the working 
classes: for the capital by which trades would employ 
labour is transferred to the privileged, to be employed in 
purposes of public uselessness or injuriousness.” 


This remark is inaccurate. Four millions of 
perpetual debt existed at the end of one Stuert 
sovereign’s reign (William III.), and twenty-one 
millions at the end of another’s (Anne). This 
shows an average of new perpetual debt, growing 
at the rate of 840,000/. per annum, in the twenty- 
five years from the accession of William III. to 
the death of Queen Anne. Now, if this annual 
rate of growing indebtedness be compared with 
the figures for the first twenty-five years after the 
advent of the house of Brunswick (or Hanover), 
we find the perpetual indebtedness, as at the 
close of the year 1739, had not augmented by 
more than an additional nineteen millions : show- 
ing an average of 760,000/. per annum only, as 
contrasted with the 840,000/. per annum above 
referred to. It might probably be proved that 
the privileged became less profuse in proportion 
to their means, and that the working classes died 
in lesser numbers from famine after, than they 
did before the introduction of the funding system. 
The principle of borrowing upon perpetual in- 
stead of upon temporary mortgages of taxes was 
resorted to in aid of the necessities of the state, 
for the simple reason that it was always the 
most economical as well as frequently the only 
practicable way of borrowing. The pros and cons 
were well discussed at an early period in the last 
century. (See particularly Paterson’s Conferences 
on the Public Debt, in the Proceedings of the Wed- 
nesday’s Club in Friday Street. London, 1717, &c.) 
The system of perpetual funding may not deserve 
all the eulogiums passed upon it by writers of 
a subsequent date, of the class of Payne for ex- 
ample, but there is much to be said in its favour; 
and far less does it warrant the diatribes of others 
of those writers of the class of Payne, whose 
pamphlet on The Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance went through at least nine 
editions. Its telling epigraph—“ On the verge, nay 
even in the gulf of bankruptcy ”’—avowedly re- 
torted on Mr. Pitt as the expression he used 
against France, may have had something to do 
with the temporary interest felt in this produc- 
tion of the English republican. But I must for- 
bear from trespassing on your pages with longer 
details on the subject of the comparative practice 
of perpetual and temporary funding systems, par- 
ticularly as I have said my say upon it elsewhere, 
and, on the last occasion, in the Dictionnaire 
de Politique (Paris, 1863-5), art. “ Annuités, or 


| Rentes a Terme.” 


Mr. Buckton proceeds to observe that — 


“ in 1694, the Bank of England was established to raise 
the wind for the government ; and having lent all their 
money to it, suspended payment in 1797.” 
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Now the Bank of England was certainly helped 
in its inception by the desire to aid the govern- 
ment, but on its establishment, in turn, it aided 
the people: for, since the date of the government 
of the Revolution, it would be hopeless to en- 
deavour to prove that we had any real antago- 
nism between government and popular interests. 
A national bank, for the purposes of deposit and 
circulation, had long previously been hoped for, and 
its establishment desired, by far-seeing practical 
men. On my own bookshelves, as probably on those 
of many of the readers of “N. & Q.,” are several 
projects of the kind, printed and manuscript, 
dating from the time of Queen Elizabeth to that 
of William III. As to suspension of payment in 
1797: of course, payment in ringing metal was 
suspended fora time. The gold and silver went 
out of the country, as they will again, of their 
own wayward accord, out of every country, how- 
ever rich, with adverse exchanges and in a state 
of foreign war, or even of domestic war, on the 
largest scale. But so far as the Bank and this 
country (of which it is the instrument) are con- 
cerned, financial credit was never really disturbed. 
All engagements were ultimately met with punc- 
tilious honour. The national good faith was pre- 
served with equal wisdom. and generosity. The 
history of the Bank of England is certainly not 
the dark page of our commercial annals. 

Mr. Buckton next remarks : — 

“ The same principle of lending the assets entrusted to 
them (the Bank), repayable on demand, to the govern- 
ment in perpetuity, is continued, but not quite to the 
same extent as in 1797.” 

The fact is that the assets of the Bank, re- 
payable on demand (or at fixed dates to depositors, 
public and private), amount at the present time 
to about twenty-two and a half millions in the 
banking department; against which are held, on 
the asset side of the account, other securities, 
t. e. first-class bills, gold and silver coin, notes 
payable in gold at the issue department, and 
other convertible property, amounting to upwards 
of twenty-five pall on half millions. So there is a 
surplus of about three millions, without trenching 
on the very marketable item of government secu- 
rities held by this department to the extent of 
fifteen millions; and which, with the three mil- 
lions surplus above alluded to, is a collateral or 
further security to depositors, and balances the 
liability of the Bank to those of us who are pro- 
prietors, and to whom the capital, and the surplus 
profit, or rest, belong. All this is pws inde- 
ana of the notes issued, the issue department 

ing a separate and automatic branch; and the 
government debt to it but little exceeds one-third 


of the present note circulation. 
Mr. Bucxton proceeds to say that the govern- 
ment — 


“ig also absorbing fast all the savings-bank deposits, 








also the telegraphs, to be soon followed by the railways ; 
so that in effect free trade is still in constant course of 
violation.” 

But we may question if the circumstance of 
savings-banks being in the hands of government 
has any bearing at all on free trade? It appears 
to be merely a matter of public polity whether 
the savings-banks should be brought into a safe 
and simple form, home, as it were, to the very 
doors of the labouring classes; and, for such a 
purpose, no other machinery exists except that 
of the Post Office, whose ramifications extend, 
like the blood in the body, to every pulsation of 
daily social life. So it is with the electric tele- 
graph. The price of the dispatch of a message is 
not variable and speculative, like that of com- 
modities or of the ordinary results of labour, of 
art, or of science—all more or less affected by free 
trade or protection: and if government centra- 
lisation of telegraphs, or even of railways (now, 
for many uses, as much the Queen’s highways as 
the common roads of old), can be made produc- 
tive of greater speed, economy, and convenience, 
than if administered by private enterprise, the 
cause of free trade is not violated, but really 
administered to. Of course there are certain 
limits to interference; but the sound sense of 
legislation will prevent any degeneracy in our 
days into a too paternal government, or into 
administration on the Japano-Chinese system of 
pure meddlesomeness and mutual distrust. 

Mr. Bucxton’s excellent concluding sentence, 
that “ perfect freedom of trade is essential to the 
production of individual, and therefore, taken in 
the aggregate, of national wealth,” commends 
itself to those waverers from the theory of free 
trade who are always to be found amongst us. 
At the same time, I would differ from him in the 
impression “that the labours of the working 
classes who made Cobden their leader are be- 
coming nugatory by legislation.” In what way 
is it so? Have not the working classes rather 
reason to be thankful and grateful for the general 
tenour of present legislation ? And however much 
their social condition may have been neglected in 
the England of olden days—the “ merry England” 
as it, perhaps only conventionally, was called—it 
is a fair query, Whether in matters of taxation 
they have not, from time immemorial, been ten- 
derly and liberally dealt with in this country ? 
There is reason to think that an erroneous senti- 
mentalism is over-petting what are termed the 
working-classes ; who, as a rule, can help them- 
selves more than is generally supposed. We may 
recall to our memories the old monkish saw, full 
of worldly wisdom, and embracing the whole 
secret of medizval fiscal science : — 

“ Deux-ace non possunt, 
Et size-cing solvere nolunt ; 
Est igitur notum 
Quater-trey solvere totum.” 
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But if this form be too archaic for the occasion, 
we may modernise it, to some degree at least, by 
clothing the expression in the words in which the | 
Marquis of Halifax quoted the same sentiment, | 
when he observed, about a century and a half 
ago, that, in taxes, the ancient saying was, that— 

s ele upper classes ], was to be easy ; quatre- 
trois [the middle classes], to be fully charged ; and deuce- 
ace [ the lower classes}, to be exempted.” 

Frepk. HENDRIKS. 

Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. 








Besides the early treatises on free trade, re- 
ferred to above, there was published in 1645 — 

“The humble Remonstrance of William Sykes, Mer- 
chant, for free Trade in transporting and importing of 
lawfull and needfull commodities,”— 
addressed to Parliament, and commencing : — 

“ Whereas of late the Remonstrant, and Thomas John- 
son, Merchant, for themselves, and on the behalfe of all the 
freemen of England, did petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for Free Trade, which they are confident is the 
Commonwealth’s srrturicat,” &c. 

This William Sykes belonged to a Leeds family 
engaged in the cloth trade. He joined the society 
of Quakers, and publicly incited the inhabitants 
of Knottingley to refuse payment of tithes, for 
which he was imprisoned in York Castle. (Sur- 
tees Society, vol. xl.) Is anything known of the 
co-petitioner, Thomas Johnson, merchant ? 

Joun SYKEs. 

Doncaster, 


MANCHESTER BUILDINGS. 
(4" S. iii. 378.) 

It seems remarkable that the court once exist- 
ing in Canon Row, Westminster, called, I believe, 
Dorset Court,* which was swept away between 
fifty and sixty years since, should have had so 
imperfect a notice as the Hand Book for London 
and the article headed as above have bestowed 
upon it. It wasentirely occupied, before the new 
building was erected and handed over to the | 
Board of Control, by the office briefly designated | 
the Transpoit Office ; the three departments being | 
—the service of transports, the care of sick and | 
wounded seamen, and the care and custody of | 
prisoners of war. The old building occupied two | 
sides of the court, had a garden fronting the river, | 
and an entrance under an arch and passage from | 
Canon Row ; it became dangerously dilapidated, 
and was at last entirely unoccupied—the Trans- 

rt Board removing to a house in Parliament 
Street, I think No. 44. Before the new building 
in Canon Row was finished, the transport service 
had been placed under the Navy Board, and ceased 
to exist as an independent establishment. I feel 
almost certain that the pediment of the existing 





~—* See Collins’ Peerage under “ Earl of Dorset.” 


rtico contains the arms of the original Transport 
3oard, viz., a chamber and an anchor in saltier; 
and I shall feel obliged by a report of the exami- 
nation made on this Any Red Book prior 


= 
| to 1815 or 1816 will show what an important 


department of the public service the Transport 
Office was then found; and not a few names 
appear among the commissioners and chief func- 
tionaries held in honour by perhaps the now only 
surviving official who entered upon public life 
whilst the old Admiralty of Charles II. was still 
remaining, but in such dilapidation as to call for 
a frequent minute—“ Mr. Pilkington to survey 
and report.” It was stated, but I cannot vouc 

for the correetness of the statement, that the cost 
of the new building was defrayed from the accu- 
mulations of the fee fund—fees paid to govern- 
ment upon the issue of imprests for transport hire 
on account. This may have been the mere official 
gossip of the day. E. W. 


SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE’S PLAGIARISMS. 
(4" S. iii. 30, 372.) 

The statement of Maine (Ancient Law, ch. v. 

p- 114), that some of the theories concerning the 

first principles of law “ may be read in the intro- 


ductory chapters of our Blackstone, who has tran- 
scribed them textually from Burlamaqui,” needs 
confirmation. Bentham and Priestley knew he 


did not. I contend that it is a false impeachment. 
None of our authors are more careful to show 
their authorities—not even Gibbon or Robertson. 
Both these writers on law—the one on municipal, 
the other on natural and politic—necessarily lay 
their bases on the same foundations as Grotius 
(Droit de la Guerre et de la Paix) and Pufendorf 
(Droit de la Nature et des Gens), whom both quote 
as authorities. The passage of Blackstone quoted 
by Mr. Ratpn Tomas as a plagiarism from Bur- 
lamaqui is merely the definition of law which 
Burlamaqui and Blackstone found ready to their 
hands, with slight variations and in an expanded 
form, in Grotius (1. i. 9) and in Pufendorf (1. vi. 
1, 2-4), and in Barbeyrac’s notes. A geometrician 
would be as justly chargeable with plagiarism 
on Simpson who should venture to assert that 
“things equal to one and the same thing are 
equal to one another.” When Blackstone wrote 
his Commentaries, Burlamaqui had not then risen 
(nor has he yet) to be a high authority in Eng- 
land. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity was probably 
the work most in regard by Blackstone when 
treating of the origin of the notion of law gene- 
rally. As lecturer in a clerical university (?), 
he did not venture to found /aw on the heathen 
and incontestible dogma of Justinian suum cuique. 
In this respect, law is like grammar, logic, and 
geometry : its general principles must be the same, 
and the variation can only, be in the arrangement 
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and handling. One high merit of Blackstone is, 
that he constantly keeps in view the inimitable 
Digest of Justinian. From his position, Black- 
stone had to defend the existing law as against 
dissenters. Hence the attacks of Bentham and 
Priestley, who were right; but whilst the former 
did justice to Blackstone’s style, the latter only 
depreciated it. In opposition to these dissenters 
may be set the high opinions of Sir William 
Jones and the great historian Niebuhr. Fault 
may be found with some of his legal etymologies 
and origins of English law non scripta; but his 
style of composition is a model for imitation. 
Gibbon in vain essayed to rival it. Perhaps it is 
proper that I should say that I have no preten- 
sion to be considered a student of English law, 
rudis indigestaque moles, and a national scandal. 
T. J. Buckton. 


CURIOUS RINGS. 
(4% S. iii. 242.) 

BRILLIANT will find some interesting remarks 
respecting these relics in Lady Morgan’s Memoirs 
(ed. by Hepworth Dixon), which furnish many 
interesting details of persons, places, and manners 
of our century. He will find it in vol. iii. in the 
Index under “ Mrs. Damer” (Dawson); but I 
cannot inform him of the exact pages, as I have 
but the Tauchnitz edition (Leipzig, 1863) at 
hand. Mrs. Dawson Damer was “ the adopted 
child of the Prince [George IV.] and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, whose property she has inherited, and 
such property!” Lady Morgan speaks of her 
in most exalted terms (“ but the flower of all 
flowers in my garland of friendship is Mrs. Daw- 
son Damer”) ; and in an interesting letter (to whom 
addressed Mr. Dixon does not say), written in the 
spring of 1837, she says:— 

“] spent two hours with her yesterday, in her house in 
Tilney Street, téte-a-téte—the house, observe, of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. What a causerie ! .... Tilney House is 
full of reminiscences of its celebrated, but, I suspect, un- 
happy late mistress—the true, legal wife of that type of 
heartless roucs, George 1V. Mrs. Dawson Damer said she 
had got up a table expressly for me—it was covered with 
beautiful relics. In a coffer filled with pledges of love 
and gallantry from the Prince in the hey-day of his pas- 
sion—a Pandora's box without Hope at the bottom—the 
most precious were a number of their own portraits, set 
in all sorts of sizes and costumes, and ob, what costumes ! 
Toupées, chinons, flottans, tippy-bobby hats, balloon 
handkerchiefs, and relics of all the atrocious bad taste of 
succeeding years, from the days of Florizel and Perdita, 
to the ‘fat, fair, and fifty’ of the neglected favourite, a 
series of disfigurements rendering their personal beauty 
absurd...... 

“There were two lockets of very curious description, 
minutely small portraits of the Prince and the Lady 
[Mrs, Fitzherbert]; they were each covered with a 
erystal, and this crystal was a diamond cut in two! They 
were less than the size of a halfpenny, set in small bril- 
liants, Each wore the portrait of the other next their 
heart—at the depth of their love. 





“On the death of George IV., Mrs. Fitzherbert sent to 
William IV. to request back some of her pictures, gems, 
and letters, left in the late King’s hands, 

“William IV., always the kind and constant friend of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, sent her everything that he could find 
in the cabinet of his brother, and a beautiful picture in 
oil of Mrs. Fitzherbert; but the diamond-enshrined 
miniature was not forthcoming. After some time, how- 
ever, she received a letter from the Duke of Wellington, 
who wrote to say, having heard that such a locket had 
been enquired for, he would be happy to place it into her 
hands, as it was in his possession. He added, that in his 
quality of the king’s executor, he had gone into his room 
immediately after his decease, and perceiving a red cord 
round his neck, under his shirt, discovered the locket con- 
taining the miniature.” (Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, 
Tauchnitz ed. Leipzig, 1863, pp. 188-190.) 

Could these lockets then also be worn as rings, 
being fastened to a plain gold hoop? 

Hermann Kinpt. 

Germany. 


_ ISABEL SCROPE, 
(4" §S, iii, 104, 184.) 

Having succeeded on my third visit to the 
Museum in finding Blore’s Rutland in its place, 
I have seen his remarks upon this lady ; but really 
the conclusion of his very qualifying note is 
simply that in all probability Isabel was not the 
daughter of Robert Lord Tibetot. I may still 
repeat my question, who was Isabel Scrope ? but 
with the Editor’s permission I will add a few 
notes which may help to identify her. There 
must have been some strong reason to induce 
Henry IV. to provide handsomely for the widow 
of William Scrope. 

1. Was she identical with Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Lord Tibetot and wife of Philip le 
Despenser ? 

No. Elizabeth Tibetot married Philip le De- 
spenser before 1386 (see Blore’s own remarks) 
and died before 1401 ; for Philip died in or before 
that year (Calend. Ing. Post. Mort.), and he sur- 
vived her. “ Philip le Despenser, deceased. 
Elizabeth, sometime his wife . . . he held of her 
lands after her death. She was mother of Mar- 
gery, wife of Roger Wentworthe, daughter and 
heir of the said Philip and Elizabeth.” (Rot. 
Pat. 3 H. VI. Part 1.) Isabel Scrope was living 
and in receipt of her crown pension July 3, 1420, 
after which date I find no further mention of her 
name up to 1433. 

2. Who, then, was Isabel Scrope ? 

In an early Patent Roll of Henry IV. she is 
styled ‘‘ Consanguinea Domini nostri Regis Hen- 
rict Quarti”’—as if to intimate that she did not 
stand in the same relation to his predecessor. 
Now, as these two kings were themselves cousins, 
the relationship between Henry and Isabel must 
have come through one of four persons, if she 
were cousin only to one of the two. These were 

| Henry’s two great-grandmothers, Alice Comyn, 
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and Maude Chaworth; his grandmother, Isabel 
Beaumont; or his wife, Mary Bohun. I pur- 
posely omit his mother, Blanche of Lancaster, 
since she was herself the cousin of King Richard, 
and Isabel could not therefore be of her family. 

Through Henry’s great-grandmother Alice 
Comyn his relatives were all Scotch, except by 
the very remote branch of the Black Comyn ; these 
latter were the families of Athole and Talbot. I 
dismiss Athole, because there was a second rela- 
tion by the grandmother, of which I shall speak 
below. If Isabel Scrope were a Talbot, she is (to 
me) a still undiscovered one. 

Through his other great-grandmother, Maude 
Chaworth, Henry had no cousins, unless there 
were descendants of Eva and Anne, daughters of 
Patrick Chaworth, and aunts of Maude. 

The cousins of Mary Bohun, Henry’s wife, were 
many; but as descendants of Elizabeth daughter 
of Edward I., they were cousins of King Richard 
as well, so that I think on this question I must 
confine myself to her cousins-german, the daugh- 
ters of Elizabeth Countess of Arundel. Of these 
there were five :—Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, 
four times married, the last time in 1400; Eleanor, 
widow of Robert de Ufford ; Margaret, wife of Sir 
Rowland Lenthall; Joan, wife of William Lord 
Abergavenny, died 1435 ; and Alice, wife of John 
Lord Powis. Here, again, except as another 
daughter, hitherto undiscovered, I see no room 
for Isabel Scrope. 

Henry’s cousins through his grandmother, 
Isabel Beaumont, were of two families, Lucy and 
Athole. But whether Agnes Beaumont, Lady 
Lucy, left issue, at least surviving in 1420, I very 
much doubt, as in that case her children would 
have succeeded to her husband's estates instead of 
his sisters. Let us now look, lastly, at the Athole 
family. Now, Elizabeth de Strabolgi, elder 
daughter and coheir of David, last heir of Athole, 
almost fulfils the conditions for Isabel Scrope. 
Elizabeth de Strabolgi was twice married, her first 
husband being Sir Thomas Percy, who died in 
1388, and her second Sir John Scrope, uncle of 
William, Earl of Wiltshire. Is it possible that 
there has been a mistake of the uncle for the 
nephew, and that here at last we find Isabel 
Scrope? She was Henry’s cousin by two chan- 
nels, and she was the widow of one of his old 
friends the Percys, son of that special friend 
Northumberland who gave him his crown. That 
Northumberland afterwards took part against him 
might not interfere with the favour shown to his 
daughter-in-law, any more than the fact of her 
being also the widow of one of the loyal Scropes, 
whom Henry had beheaded for his fidelity to 
Richard. 

Since writing the above I have searched vainly 
for any inquisition of Elizabeth de Strabolgi or 
Isabel Scrope; but I find from the Calend. Ing. 


| 
| Post. Mort. that “Isabella Domina le Scrop” 
(misprinted Strop) held certain lands in the 3rd 
| of Henry VI. [1424-5],—a fact which suggests 
| the question, Why did her crown pension cease in 
1420, if she survived that period by at least four 
years? Is there any record which gives the date 
of death, either of Elizabeth de Strabolgi or of 
Isabel Scrope? These two dates, if they can be 
discovered, will either disprove the identity or 
strongly confirm the presumption of it. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“NIGHTES VERRAY” (4" §S, iii. 379.)—So far 
am I from holding, along with Spenser, that we 
should deem — 

“ Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled "— 


that I look upon him as the foremost of those 
writers who brought foreign words and phrases 
into our then almost Anglo-Saxon tongue, up to 
the days in which he wrote. Fond was Chaucer 
of borrowing from France’and Flanders, from 
which latter country he took the word “ verray,” 
at least to my thinking. : 
By the late E. J. Delfortrie, president of a col- 
lege at Louvain, and professor of philosophy in 
that university, was (A.D. 1858) published a work 
in 4to at Brussels, entitled Mémoire sur les Ana- 
logies des Langues flamande, allemande et anglaise ; 
in which (p. 367), at the word “ verre,” he tells 
his readers to look at “ varre” (p. 361), which he 
says is identical with the Anglo-Saxon fear, which 
means, a bull, or ox, or incubus. Warton tells us 
that mara, from whence our “ nightmare” is de- 
rived, was, in the Runic theology, a spirit or 
— of the night, which seizes men in their 
sleep and suddenly deprives them of their speech 
and motion. Now, as all animals of the bovine 
tribe have, when angry, the custom of running 
after people, and if they catch them thrown by 
chance on the ground, kneeling on them, hence 
from those sensations which all of us have had 
on first awaking from a nightmare’s frightful 
dream, we can well imagine how, in a pastoral 
land like Flanders, the sufferer’s first thought 
was that he had got safe away from being crushed 
by the knees of a vicious cow or bull. To my 
mind, therefore, “nightes verray” is only and 
simply another word for our present term “night- 
mare.” Dantet Rock. 


Sr. Mary-te-Srranp (4 §, iii, 82.)—The 
_ of the west front of the church of Saint 
Mary-le-Strand, having a statue apparently of 
Queen Anne, as mentioned by “ L. .” is very 
probably the one given in Gibbs's Designs of Build- 
ings, fol. 1728, pl. 21. In his description of it, he 
states that the church was at first intended only 
to have had a bell turret, and at a distance of 
eighty feet there was to have been “a column 
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250 ft. high, intended to be erected in honour of 
Queen Anne, on the top of which her statue was 
to be placed.” The queen’s death stopped (!) its 
erection, and he was ordered to erect a steeple to 
the church : he explains how it came to be made 
wider from north to south than from east to west. 
It may at the same time have been in contempla- 
tion to place a statue (as shown) on the front of 
the church, as this building (erected 1714-17) 
was one of the first, if not the first, of the fifty 
new churches ordered by Act of es Xe 


Letrer From Louis XIV. to Mizton (4** S. iii. 
405.)—Louis XIV. was born on September 16, 
1638 ; he could not, therefore, write to Milton on 
September 2, 1639. Galileo died in 1641, and 
consequently Louis XIII. himself cannot have 
said, two years before, to the great English poet, 
“You kept up to the time of his death a corre- 
spondence with the illustrious Florentine.” There 
is evidently a mistake in the date, September 2 
1639. 

Is it probable that the narrow-minded, bigoted, 
and ignorant Louis XIII. (for it cannot be his 
son) had “so great an esteem and consideration 
for Galileo,” whom he calls “ the beacon of the 
world,” and who, at that period, had so few friends 
and declared admirers ? Ap. D. F. 


Is not this letter a palpable forgery? Louis XIV. 
was born on September 16, 1635, and at the date 
of the letter was under one year old. And if the 
Daily Telegraph means Louis XIII, it will re- 
quire much proof to show that a prince who cared 
nothing for literature, who could not be induced 
to read Corneille, then in his greatest fame, would 
interest himself about Milton and Galileo. 

J.C. M. 


Prince Cuartes Epwarp In MANCHESTER 
(4" S. iii. 399.) —As Mr. Axon has desired, I have 
searched the Stuart Papers for 1744, but I can 
find no indication of this alleged visit. All the 
letters written by the prince are dated “ Franc- 
fort,” which is decyphered in one instance by Edgar 
as Paris; and in December he plainly dates 
“ Paris.” Nevertheless, he may have paid such a 
visit at another date, and I will make a further 
search as soon as possible. B. B. WoopwaRp. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


“You se BLowep” (4 §, iii. 361.) —It is 
difficult to derive an adequate explanation of this 
phrase, used as it is commonly used in low life, 
either from “ blow-out,” a feast, or from “ blow- 
up,” a jobation. The explanation now to be sub- 
mitted may not please the fastidious; but it is 
offered under the impression that among the 
readers of “‘N. & Q.” not many are so over-nice 
that they will turn from a plain attempt to throw 
light upon a phrase in vulgar use, Indeed the 





very form of the expression, “ You be blowed,” 
not “You be blown,” sufficiently indicates that 
we have here to do with language drawn from 
the lower strata of our choice vernacular. 

In ordinary cases, when death has ensued, a 
different lot awaits the departed, according as he 
is laid beneath the sod or remains above ground. 
In the former instance he is food “ for worms, 
brave Percy.” In the latter, exposed to sun and 
air, as suggested by the noble Hamlet where he 
speaks of “maggots in a dead dog,” he is liable 
to be fly-blown. 

This idea, indeed, appears to have been again 
in Hamlet’s mind when, being asked “ Where’s 
Polonius?” before the corpse of the old courtier 
was discovered and Jaid under ground, he replies : 
“Not where he eats, but where he is eaten.’ 

“You be blowed,” then, though not so under- 
stood at present, is in its proper sense an aggra- 
vated form of that other vulgar ill-wish, “ You 
be hanged”: aggravated, because it means not 
merely “ You be hanged and buried in Newgate,” 
but “ You be hanged i chains,” and consequently 
“ fly-blowed,”’ ScHIn. 


In Hotten’s “Slang Dictionary this ridiculous 
and unmeaning expression, inferring a wish that 
the person addressed should be blown up, is 
stated to have been in use a century ago (see 
Parker's Adventures, 1781) —it was then “Blow 
me up.” Tom Hood wrote to his butcher that it 
was necessary, for the sake of cheap literature and 
the interest of the reading public, that he should 
furnish him with meat at a very trifling percentage 
above cost price. Mr. Stokes replies: — 

“ Sir, Respectin’ your note, Cheap literater be blowed! 
Butchers must live as well as other pepel—and if so be 
you or the redin’ publick wants to have meat at prime 
cost, you must buy your own beastesses and kill your- 


selves. I remane,” &c. 
J. Precort, F.S.A. 


Srrver Font (4 §. iii. 312.) —The silver font 
sold with the other effects of the late Marquis of 
Hastings had little beyond its number of ounces 
to recommend it. Instead of the usual font shape, 
it, in appearance, was simply a huge punch-bowl. 
I am informed it was a royal present to the first 
Marquis of Hastings; the arms therefore would 
be, I suppose, those of George III. 

P, E, Masey. 


“Trp-Cat” (4% §. ii. 371, 474; iii. 368.) — 
This game appears to have been known to the 
Persians as well as in India. See Castell’s Per- 
sian Lexicon, quoted by Mr. Garnett in his Philo- 
logical Essays (London, 1859), p. 16. The Persian 
name is chelu chub (i. e. paxillus et baculus), Mr. 
Garnett quotes also from the same author an 
exact description of the game of “ leap-frog,” 
called in Persian mezhid, F. NoRGATE, 
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“To MAKE A VirtUE or Necessity” (4" §. iii. 
173, 368.)—This phrase occurs, not only in the 
“Squyeres Tale,” but also in the “ Knightes 
Tale” (2183-4) : — 

“ Thar is it wisdom, as it thenketh me, 
To maken vertu of necessité.” 


FN. 


Witiam Crasnaw (3 S. vii. 111; 4” S. iii. 
219, 314.)—Both the new edition of Lowndes and 
Mr. Hazlitt’s Handbook to Popular Literature give 
very different particulars as to the bibliography 
of this author’s works from those furnished by 
Juxta TurRim in his very interesting note in 
“N. & Q.” 4" §S, iii, 314. As he states that 
nearly all these works have been personally in- 
spected by him, I should feel greatly obliged if he 
would kindly reply to the following queries, as it 
is very desirable that even minor bibliographical 
errors should be noted and corrected as far as 

ible. I take the works as they are numbered 
in Juxta TurRrm’s list : — 

5. Sermon before Lord Lawarre, §c. (? Lord 
Delaware: see “N. & Q.” 4S. i. 126.) . 

I conclude this is the same as the following 
mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes : — 

“CrasHaw, ——. New Year's Gift to Virginia, a 
Sermon before the Adventurers in that Plantation. Lond. 
1610. 4to.” 

6. The Jesuites Gospell. 4to. 1610.—Lowndes 

ives “Second Impression, corrected and enlarged. 

nd. 1621, 4to.” Hazlitt also mentions both 
editions. 

8. Manual for True Catholics.—The first edi- 
tion, according to Lowndes and Hazlitt, a 
in 1611, and a copy is said to be in the British 
Museum. In Latin and English. Also 1622 and 
1632. 

9. The Complaint [or] Dialogue, §c. 4to. 1616. 
Is not 4to a misprint for 16mo? There were edi- 
tions in 1622 and 1632, and according to Hazlitt, 
in all of them the corresponding edition of the 
Manual forms a part. 

14. Rules of the Pope’s Custom House. 

15. Mittimus, §c. 

Are these two distinct works? Lowndes has 
“‘ Mittimus to the Jubilee at Rome, or the Rates 
of the Pope’s Custom House, &c, Lond. 1625. 
4to,” 

Life of Galeazzo Caracciolo.— Lowndes gives the 
title as “ Newes from Italy of a second Moses; or 
the Life of Galeacius Caracciolus, the noble Mar- 
quesse of Vico, Lond. 1608, 4to,” but does not 
state that it is a translation. 

Jvuxta TurRIm™ says: “His wife would appear 
to have died . . . on Oct. 8, 1620... .” Itis 
therefore probable that the following piece is a 
production of William Crashaw’s : — 


“Crasnaw, or CrasHawe (Lady Elizabeth).—The 
honour of vertue ; or, the Monument erected by a sorrow- 


| worth, near Doncaster? the latter bein 








full Husband, and the Epitaphs annexed by learned Men 
to her Memory. Lond. 1620, 4to.” (Hazlitt’s Hand- 
book.) 

James DELANO, 


In the Rev. Dr. Gatty’s edition of Hunter's 
Hallamshire, just published, the following note 
occurs at the foot of p. 488 : — 

“ The birth at Handsworth of William Crawshaw, the 
writer, may be mentioned: he was father vf Richard 
Crawshaw, the author of Steps to the Temple.” 

This note, which may not have met the eye of 
Mr. Grosart, suggests certain queries, e. g.:— 
1. Did Dr. Gatty copy it from Hunter's auto- 
graph, and the name spelled as above? 2. If so, 
what was Hunter’s authority for the statement? 
3. Does the name occur in the register of bap- 
tisms at Handsworth? 4. Is not the mention of 
this village a slip of the pen, or memory (curious 
in so exact an authority as Hunter), for Herns- 
men- 
tioned as the birth-place of William Crashaw, in 
The Poets of Yorkshire, by J. H. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have read the 
ample account of the parish of Hernsworth in 
Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, but it contains no 
allusion to Crashaw. I wait to learn whether 
Mr. Grosart has more precise information. 


Stanr’s “ Lire or Lessrne” (48. iii. 257,348.) 
I beg to thank Mr. Macray for his reminding 
me of an erroneous statement I have by some 
mistake or other made, in regard to the editions 
of Mr. Stahr’s excellent Life of Lessing. Six 
editions have appeared of this valuable work, 
which, once more, I wish to recommend to all 
students of German literature and of the German 
language, which latter Mr. Stahr has handled to 
perfection in every respect. Hermann Kinpr. 

Germany. 

Dovste Nave (4 §. iii. 382.)—Possibly Mr. 
SweEetrIne may mean Suffolk for Sussex, as at 
Pakefield the churches of All Saints and St. Mar- 
garet consist of a double nave of similar architec- 
ture and dimensions, each formerly having its 
separate altar. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, is bisected by a line 
of pillars dividing the minster from the parish 
church; and the old chapel of Exeter College, 
Oxford, consisted of two parallel alleys. 


The church of SS. Peter and Paul, Eythorne, 
Kent, answers this description. I do not think 
an example exists in Sussex. GrorecE Bens. 

6, Pulloss Road, Brixton, 


Ascanius (3" S, vi. 349.) ——As in the note 
replying to this query it is said, “We have not 
met with any foreign editions,” I beg to say that I 
have the French one mentioned in Bohn’s edition 
of Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual — 
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| 
“ L’Ascanius Moderne; ou l’Illustre Avanturier, etc., 
traduction de l’'Anglois, augmentée de nombre de re- 


marques historiques. En deux parties. Edimbourg, 
MDCCLXIII.”— 
with five miserably poor engravings. The first 


represents young Ascanius led by Minerva, land- 
ing from the ays of Nantes. Underneath is 
written: “ Valet indefessos spes nobilis sufferre 
labores.” In the fourth he is seen saving a young 
erson from a house on fire. The second is the 
Battle of Culloden. In the third he embarks In 
the fifth he is attacked on the road. The first 
art is the most interesting of the two. Is it 
snown whom they were written by? PP. A. L. 


QUOTATION WANTED (4" §. iii. 263.)—The line 
which your correspondent quotes comes from an 
epigram of Glyco, which will be found in Jacobs’ 
Anthologia, tom. li. p. 254. 

Tidvra yéAws, kal mdvra Kovis, Kal wdvra Td undéy* 

Tidvra yap é GAdywv éor) rd yryvdueva. 
J. K. 


ceive the “ aspiratio,” alluded to by Nigidius and 
Aulus Gellius, to have been rather that harsh and 
guttural pronunciation which is characteristic of 
modern German, and is rather the result of the in- 
sertion of the letter H in the middle of words, 
than the undue placing or omitting of it at the 
commencement. have not Beloe’s translation of 
the Noctes Attice at hand—which is, by the way, a 
= one—and transcribe, for the purpose of col- 
ation, the French one of Victor Verger, 3 vols. 
8vo, Paris, 1830 : — 

“ Au lieu d’entendre par mpoowdias, ce qu’entendent les 
Grecs, nos anciens savans ont employé ce mot pour dé- 
signer les lettres, les accens et les signes de la pronon- 
ciation. Ils appelaient rusticité ce vice de locution que 
nous nommons aujourd’hui barbarisme, et on disait de 
ceux qui faisaient ces fautes de langage, qu’'ils parlaient 
d'une manitre rustique. P. Nigidius, dans ses Com- 
mentaires sur la Grammaire, dit: Le langage devient 
rustique si vous prononcez avec trop de durete. Quant au 
mot barbarisme, il ne se trouve dans aucun des bons | 
écrivains qui ont précédé le siecle d’Auguste.” (Tome ii. 
p. 195.) 

The letter H, which, as an initial, is prefixed 
by the Italians to three or four words only, and | 
there merely to distinguish them to the eye from | 
their homonyms, is used in other places to | 
lengthen vowel sounds, and gives rise to that gut- 
tural element which, still perceptible in modern 
Tuscan, is as old as Catullus, and was ridiculed 
by him in one of his epigrams :— 

“ De ARRIO. 
“ Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et hinsidias Arrius insidias : 
Et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 
Cum, quantum poterat, dixerat insidias,” &c. 
Epig. \xxxv. 

Following the Italians, the French omit the 

aspirate in all words derived from the Latin, and 


indeed aspirate the others so little that the non- 
elision of the final vowel of the preceding article 
is almost sufficient to mark the difference. The 


| undeviating rule should, I conceive, also prevail 


in English, to aspirate no word whatever which 
is derived from the Latin, either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

It is curious to be reminded that this trouble- 
some letter was also a stumbling-block to the 
ancient Hebrews,—at least to the unfortunate 
Ephraimites, who, after their defeat by Jephtha, 
seeking to escape by denying themselves, were 
questioned, each man, by the victorious Gilead- 
ites :— 

“.. . Say now Shibboleth: and he said Sibboleth : for 
he could not frame to pronounce it right. Then they took 
him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan,” &c.—Judges, 
Xu, 6, 


The same letter has hada tendency to insinuate 


itself into certain Latin words as used by medizeval 
| authors. 
| tena, &e. 
Tue Lerrer H (4 §. iii. 260, 323.)—I con- | 45 


Thus thorus for torus; cathena for ca- 
(Conf. Pegge’s Anonymiana, cent. vii. 
5.) WitiiaM Bates, 

Birmingham. 

I heard of a Mr. Hillier lately who remonstrated 
with a friend for calling him Illier. “ What do 
you mean?” asked the friend. “If a hache and 
a hi and a hel and a hel and a hi and a he and a 
har don’t spell Illier, what do they spell ?” 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

“Nex Sutor uttra Creprpam” (3 8. iii. 302 ; 
x. 401; 4" S. iii. 396.)—Had Mr. Tew availed 
himself of the Index to the Third Series, he would 
have found not only the reference to Pliny (xxxv. 
c. 10), but the origin of this proverb—how origin- 


| ally the preposition used was supra, but that sub- 


sequently, when the occasion of the expression 
being applied was forgotten or disregarded, ultra 
was substituted. 

The Adagia of Erasmus (Opera, vol. ii.) fur- 
nishes so abundant a collection of “ Flowers of 
Wit” that it ought to be in the hands of every 
Latinist. Those correspondents who have not 
seen the articles above referred to in “‘ N. & Q.” 
will doubtless be interested in the extract here 
subjoined : — 

“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam, i, e. Ne quis de his judicare 
conetur, que sint ab ipsius arte professioneque. aliena, 
Quod quidem adagium natum est ab Apelle nobilissimo 
pictore. De quo Plinius, libro xxxv. cap. 10, scribit in 
hunc modum : ‘ Idem perfecta opera proponebat in per- 
gula transeuntibus, atque post ipsam tabulam latens, 
vitia que notarentur auscultabat, vulgum diligentiorem 
judicem quam se preferens: feruntque a sutore esse re- 
prehensum, quod in crepidis una intus pauciores fecisset 
ansas. Eodem postero die superbo ob emendationem 
pristine admonitionis cavillante circa crus, indignatum 
prospexisse, denunciantem, ne supra crepidam sutor judi- 
caret. Quod et ‘ipsum in proverbium venit.’ Hactenus 
Plinius. Huic simillimum est, quod refert Atheneus. 
Stratonicus citharcedus fabro secum de musica contend- 
enti: ‘Non sentis,’ inquit, ‘te ultra malleum loqui.’ 
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Eodem pertinet, quod hujus nepos in Epistolis scripsit, 
‘de artificio non’ recte judicare quenquam, nisi et ipsum 
artificem ;’ quodque primo Moralium libro dixit Aris- 
toteles, earum rerum unumquenque judicem esse idoneum, 
quarum sit eruditus ; et quod idem scripsit libro secundo 
Naturalium, ‘ Cecum disputare de coloribus.” Qua verba 
jam inter nostri temporis scholasticos in proverbium 
abierunt, quoties quispiam de rebus ignotis disputat. Ad 
eandem sententiam referendum, quod ait Fabius Pictor 
apud Quintilianum, ‘ Felices futuras artes, si soli artifices 
de iis judicarent.’” 
BIBLIOTHECAR, CHETHAM. 





Deror’s “DvE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
Praave” (4S. iii, 402.) —I am bound to eon- 
fess to a strange lapse of memory with respect to 
this book, and to state my regret that it does not 
appear in my catalogue of Defoe’s writings. I 
have no copy of the book itself, but find a refe- | 
ference to it in my memoranda dated many years 
ago; and, on sight of Mr. Crosstey’s article in 

our last, it came quite fresh to my recollection. 

What makes the fact more strange is, that I had 
only to reach out my hand to the shelf containing | 
my collection of books relating to the plague, for 
the full evidence, in Mr. Ainsworth’s Old St. 
Paul's, and Mr. Scott’s publication in 1832 of the 
Narratives of Two Families exposed to the Great | 
Plague of London, a.v. 1665, I became possessed 
of the latter work soon after its appearance, and 
although I could then make little pretence to any 
critical knowledge of Defoe, yet, I remember being 
much impressed with the similarity, in spirit and 
manner, between it and Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year. A glance at the reprint is now suf- 
ficient to convince me that Mr. Crossey rightly 
ascribes the authorship of the original work to 
Defoe. The only way in which I can account for 
my forgetfulness is, that when I commenced my 
long-continued investigation of old journals and | 
pamphlets, I became so much absorbed with the 
rich mine of Defoe’s wealth in which I was “ dig- 
ging,” as to be oblivious of the “ nugget ” lying 
close to me on the surface. 

I beg, through you, to thank Mr. Crosstey for 
the favourable terms in which he mentions my 
work, and I do this with more satisfaction, because 
I know no man so competent to express a correct 
judgment on the subject. W. Lee. 


Sir Epwarp Saunpers (4S, iii. 381.)—Your 
correspondent Tewakrs is not altogether right, nor 
altogether wrong. The date of Sir Robert Bell’s 
appointment, if in January, 1576-7, must have 
been in January, 1577. 

The registry of St. Peter-le-Poor, which I re- | 
ceived after the publication of my work, records 
that Sir Edward Saunders’s corpse was carried into 
the country on November 24, 1576; and Cooper | 
says ( Athen. Cant. i. 359) that he died on Novem- | 
ber 12, which is no long time for preparation for | 
the removal. The “country” to which he was 
removed. was no doubt Weston-under-Wethele, 


where Cooper describes his monument. Cooper's 
first volume, containing an excellent account of 
Sir Edward, was not published till a year after 
my volume appeared. 

Tewars, if he looks again at my account, will 
find that I do not say anything like Sir Edward’s 
residing at the time of his death in his house in 
Whitefriars, but simply that he had a house there. 

EpwWaARD Foss, 


AN EVERLASTING Por (4 S. iii. 882.)—May 
not this have been the pot-pourri, which was so 
much more common in the days of our grand- 
mothers than now, and on the composition of 
which vases of dried-leaf perfume the housewives 
of olden time bestowed much loving care? I can 
testify to the claim of the contents of some of 
these pots to a tenacity of scent which a little 
poetic license might exalt into er 


B. D. 


Carpinat or York (4 §, iii. 243, 366, 418.) 
OXONIENSIS will find the words I have quoted 
from Lord Mahon confirmed by Murray’s Rome, 
p- 101. There is nothing original in them, except 
their misapplication to the matter in hand. 

HERMENTRUDE, I think, can only differ from 
me in words, certainly not in the facts. William 
the Conqueror was Duke of Normandy, from 
which dukedom the sovereigns of France claimed, 
as they did of Burgundy, the duty of homage, not 
however frankly, fully, or uniformly conceded by 
either. Henry V. having gained the battle of 
Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415, succeeded in being de- 
clared heir to the French monarchy by the Treaty 
of Troyes in 1420. Henry VI. was crowned not 
only at Westminster in 1429, but as King of 
France, at Paris, in 1430. The portion of France 
in which the house of Lancaster reigned was 
north of the Loire. Charles VII. of Valois held 
the portion south of that river. The contentions 
of the houses of York and Lancaster kept at home 
the force needed to maintain the Treaty of Troyes; 
and the enthusiasm created by Joan of Are 
enabled Charles VII. to obtain a coronation at 
Rheims, for his previous coronation at Poictiers 
was deemed insufficient by the privileged classes 
—nobles and priests—as well as by the commu- 
nity at large. Then the withdrawal or ejection 
of our troops from France left nearly all regal 
power in the hands of Louis XI. and his succes- 
sors. English territorial influence in France was 


| greatly reduced in the time of the Tudors, and 


with the —— of Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, 
which geographically belong to France, the Stuarts 
had only a nominal, although a rightful title to be 
styled Kings of France. . J. Buck ton. 

Waterfield House, Rickmansworth. 

“ Lewis was well pleased that, in his own palace, an 
outcast living on his bounty should assume the title of 
King of France, should as King of France quarter the 
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lilies with the English lions, and should as King of 
France dress in violet on days of Court mourning.”— 
Macaulay’s History, ch, x. 

Cardinal York, therefore, in styling himself 
King of France, only followed the precedent 
which Louis XIV. had sanctioned. To this day 
the white worsted lace of the drummers in the 
English household troops is spotted with blue 
fleurs-de-lis. 

With reference to the character of the later 
Stuart, one would quote the following note by 
A. Hayward, the editor of Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality (p. 147): — 

“ It is a singular proof of the fidelity of the adherents 
of the fallen race, that even now the real character of 
Charles Edward is so little known. The veil thrown 
over the drunken and dissolute end of his career was not 
fully withdrawn by an English writer until Earl Stan- 
hope edited for the Roxburghe Club the Decline of the 
Last Stuarts, Alfieri was unwilling to speak of him or 
his brother, ‘ laudare non li potendo, né li volendo biasi- 
mare,’ but tells enough to prove him an odious and 
brutal monster.” 

Were not the misfortunes of the later Stuarts 
attributable to the Bourbon blood they inherited 
from their ancestress, Henrietta Maria? The ex- 
perience of history proves that the Bourbons were 
“bad eggs.” If it had not been for our ancestors 
and “the glorious revolution,” England might 
have been subject to the rule of a Louis Quinze, 
a King Bomba, or a Queen Isabella. 

It must not be forgotten that Mary and Anne, 
the children of the Duke of York by an English 
mother, were passable average sovereigns; but 
when the foreign element was again introduced 
into the Stuart line, through the marriage with 
Mary of Modena, her son and her grandsons, 
inherited all the faults of their Stuart ancestors. 

Macaulay says: — 

“On the morning of Sunday, the tenth of June—a day 
long kept sacred by the too faithful adherents of a bad 
cause—was born the most unfortunate of princes, destined 
to seventy-seven years of exile and wandering, of vain 
rojects, of honours more galling than insults, and of 
opes such as make the heart sick. The calamities of 
this poor child began before his birth.” — History of 
England, ch. viii. 

Surely our latest historian cannot be said to 
have written that passage in “the rancour of 
party spirit.” J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 


Dutcn Drama (4 S. ii. 581.) —There are 
several lists of “ dramatic pieces” in Dutch, which 
are all to be found in the catalogue of the Book- 
sellers’ Association library in this city. Perhaps 
if R. I. took the trouble to address Mr. Frederick 
Muller here, he would obtain the information 
wanted. The catalogue of the Leyden Society of 
Dutch Literature library is also well provided 
with titles of dramas and other theatrical pieces. 
RL — find a copy of this catalogue at the 
British Museum. H, Trepemay. 





Ports or Horranp (4* S. iii. 59.) — There are 
several valuable collections of Dutch poets, for 
instance : — 

1, Bloemen gegaard uit den Lusthof der Vaderlandsche 
Potz¥. Amete Tan Kampen. 12°. 1865, Fourth ed. 

[ Flowers collected in the Garden of National Poetry] 

2. Bloemlezing uit de Nederlandsche Prozaschrijvers 
en Dichters, van Hooft en Vondel tot op onze dagen, 
S’Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-duc) Verhoeven, 1856. 3 vols. 
Svo. 

[ Selections from Dutch Prose-writers and Poets, from 
the days of Hooft and Vondel to the present time. } 

8. Witsen Geysbeek (P. G.), Biographisch, Antho- 
logisch en Kritisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche 
Dichters. Amst, 1821-1827. 6 vols.8vo, 

[ Witsen G. (P. G.), Biographical, Anthological, and 
Critical Dictionary of Dutch Poets.—The best work we 
have in this respect. ] 

4. Nieuw Biographisch, Anthologisch en Critisch 
Woordenboek, etc. Amst. 1844. 3 vols. 8vo. : 

[New Biographical, Anthological, and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Dutch Poets,—A supplement to the foregoing 
work, published by A. J. Van der Aa and other Dutc 
literati. ] ; 

5. Vloten (J. Van), Nederlandsch Dicht en Ondicht 
der 19¢e Eeuw. Deventer. 1861-64. o 

[Vl. (J. Van), Dutch Poetry and Prose of the Nine- 
teenth Century.—A valuable book, containing selections 
and biographical notices. Vols. i. and ii. (of which there 
appeared a corrected edition in 1867-1868) contain the 
poetry, and vol. iii. the prose. ] 

H, TIepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Burrpan’s Ass (4" §. iii. 107, 204.)—The story 
of this ass is one of the many that deserve a 
thorough investigation. The problem, however 
much attributed to Buridan, is not to be found in 
his works. Is it then probable that he ever 
proposed it ? H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Tomas Baxer’s Books (4* S. iii. 346.) — 

“There are two copies (of Parker’s Antiquities) in 
Christ Church Library, both formerly in the possession 
of the learned Thomas Baker of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and filled with his MS. observations, One of 
them had been Lord Chancellor Hatton’s.”—Dr. Bliss’s 
note, Hearne’s Reliquia, 2nd ed., i. 264, 

E. H. A. 


Srr Watrer Scorr’s Neruew (4" S. iii. 171, 
273, 344, 396.)—The subjoined cutting, from the 
Daily News of April 26, will be interesting in 
connection with the previous communications on 
this subject : — 

“ Deatu or 'A Nepnew or Str WALTER Scott. — 
William Scott, the nephew of Sir Walter Scott, who has 
been for some time back a sick inmate of the St. Andrew’s 
Home in Montreal, died in that institution on Tuesday 
evening, from cancer in the stomach. He was sixty-four 
years of age.—New York Times, April 10, 1869.” 


E. H. W. D. 


SupsipEnce or Sussipencr (4"* §, iii. 147, 226.) 
I asked the pronunciation of this word, and stated 
that most naturalists made the second syllable 
short. Your polite correspondent, Epm. Tew, 
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p. 226, derides the opinion of naturalists, quotes 
the proverb “Ne sutor supra crepidam,” and tells 
us to mind our own business. Now as the word 
is of frequent occurrence in geology and chemistry, 
we poor naturalists would wish to learn upon better 
authority than Mr. Tew’s mere assertion, whether 
and why it should have the penultimate syllable 
long, contrary to the rule to make it short without 
regard to its quantity in Latin, as, e. g. in ignorance, 
confidence, diffidence, radical, summary, lapidary, 
rimary, Amazon, curséry, purgative, purgatory, 
unatic, fanatic, mendicant, infamy, melddy, cul- 

ible, probable, and so many more words which 
in Latin have it long and in English short. 

Lorp Lytrerton’s answer on the same page 
(226) deserves every respect; but is he justified 
in his assertion that the word is derived from sub- 
sido, and not from subsideo? Besides, as he admits, 
the derivation proves nothing. How little we 
can trust to pronouncing dictionaries we may see 
in the word neither, which they all give as pro- 
nounced neether, and yet nearly every clergyman 
in the third collect reads it nither. F. 


“Tue Tartors: A TRAGEDY FoR WARM WEa- 
THER” (4" S. iii. 84, 160, 295.) —My authority 
for stating that this piece was attributed to Foote 
on insufficient grounds by Thomas, in the preface 
to his edition (Thomas's Burlesque Drama, 12mo, 
1838), is the Biographia Dramatica of Baker, 
Read, and Jones, 1812. Here it is affirmed that 
Foote received the MS. from Dodsley’s shop, and 
a letter from the former to ‘Tate Wilkinson, dated 
the November previous to its appearance, is pre- 
served, in which the dramatist distinctly states 
that the piece is “not his own.” (See vol. iii. 

. 315.) Moreover, The Tailors is not generally 
included in the various editions of the works of 
Foote, and is not to be found in the excellent 
one edited “by Jon Bee, Esq.” (John Badcock), 
8 vols. small 8vo, 1830, in the “ biographical 
essay ” prefixed to which (p. cxxxiv.) the reasons 
are given for its exclusion. Wittram Bares, 

Birmingham. 

AmBassapors (4" §, iii. 313.)—As there appear 
to be lists in existence of ambassadors to and 
from England, may I repeat a former query, and 
ask who was the ambassador to Sweden in the 
reign of Charles II., who immediately preceded 
Robinson, afterward¢ Bishop of Bristol and Lon- 
don in succession ? E. H. A. 


MINIATURE Parner or Bata (4 §, iii. 126.) 
I have in my possession a miniature of a lady— 
which is considered of great artistic merit— 
near by an artist at Bath of the name of 
faslet, about the time mentioned by T. S. C.; 
also two crayons, one of them representing the 
same lady, the other her husband. Perhaps this 
is the miniature painter whose name is sought. 


. 


| Jostas Wexsn (4 §. ii. 542.) —In reference 
to the notes of Anero-Scorvs and T. G., I con- 
| dense the following from printed memoranda left 
by my grand-uncle, Mr. Thomas MacGill of Percy 
Street, Liverpool :— 
“My mother Jean Welsh, daughter of George Welsh, 
Dalkeith ; son of Alison (wife of Thomas Welsh), eldest 
| daughter of Walter Welsh of Lochquaret ; son of Josias 
| Welsh, of Templepatrick ; son of Elizabeth Knox, wife of 
John Welsh of Ayr, and youngest daughter of John Knox. 
| This Walter Welsh of Lochquaret was born at Temple- 
| patrick, married Helen Parkinson, and besides daughters 
| had sons Josias and Alec, who died in 1696 and 1707.” 
Wut. M. Cunryenay, C. E. 


St. Petersburg. 


P.S. Should any further information be wished, 
a note addressed 18, Patrick Street, Greenock, will 
| be forwarded to me. W. M. C. 


Watter’s Rivne (4 §, iii. 312.) —The curious 
fact mentioned by Moopran of the root of a cedar 
tree passing through a ring on Bermuda beach, 
and reburying itself in the sand, reminds me of 
one somewhat analogous. I recollect seeing in 
the King’s Palace at Berlin, many years ago, 
amongst other curiosities, a beautiful pair of 
antlers which once adorned the head of a noble 
inhabitant of the forest. Hotly pursued by some 
“ wilder Jager” or other, the poor creature—like 
Lafontaine’s stag—got entangled in the thick 
brushwood and lost its life, through those very 
defences it was so proud of, and which it thought 
intended to protect it. Unable to extricate itself, 
the deer died there weeping, unheeded by man or 
beast. The body gradually decaying, served as 
manure to the very tree which in a long course of 
years grew all round these antlers, and got so 
entwined with them as to form but one and unique 
whole. Te ae 


Cerrrn: Serr (4 §. iii. 381.)—It is not 
unlikely that this typographical term takes its 
origin from a similar source as the Belgian word. 
If that is the case its explanation would be 
very simple. In the Belgian tongue the tiny 
stroke on the top and bottom of most of our capital 
letters is called a schreef. Pomey in his dic- 
tionary gives: “ schreef, or schreve, linea.” There 
is such a family likeness between serif and schreef, 
| that I hardly hesitate to say that “serif” is a 
synonym of “stroke” or “scratch.” The thin 
line passing through the centre of the type known 
| as “erase type,” bears the name of “scratch” 
| amongst type-founders, and is in shape something 
| like the serif; this erasure goes in Belgian under 
| the name also of schreef. Even the stroke over & 

long vowel (4) is called schreef ; in fact, that word 
is accepted for anything that resembles a line. 
J. Van DE VELDE. 


Dramonps (4" 8, iii. 336.)—The mishkél or 
metskal of the Arabs has never varied more than 
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about three grains. In anelaborate investigation 
of the subject by Mr. N. Maskelyne, the highest 
example that he gives is 74°5 grains troy, and the 
lowest 71. He deduces from all his facts that 
the original mishkal was close upon 74 grains. 
(See The Mitial Coinage of Bengal by Edward 
Thomas Eyre, p. 7-9.) » 2 

Palermo. 

Byrom on THE “ Girt or Tonaves” (4" S. iii. 
194,)—A. V. P. inquires about a work by Byrom 
on the gift of tongues. I have in my possession a 
small volume of poems by Byrom, including one 
in which the views of the writer on that subject 
are given. If A. V. P. will forward me his 
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address, I shall feel pleasure in giving him the | 


little book. JasPpER W. HAL. 


Wirksworth. 


Frencn Huevenots at THE Cape (4 §. iii. 
878.)—In Lady Duff Gordon’s letters from the 
Cape, published in Vacation Tourists, 1862-3, is a 
short but interesting account of a descendant of 
one of these French Huguenots. His name was De 
Villiers, which had been corrupted into “ Filljee,” 
and he told Lady Gordon that his family came 
from the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. He was 
then just about to visit Europe, the first of his 
family since the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
The letter says :— 

“He is a pure and thorough Frenchman, unable to 
speak a word of French. When I went in to dinner, he 
rose and gave me a chair, with a bow which, with his 
appearance, made me ask, ‘ Monsieur vient d’arriver ?’ 
This at once put him out and pleased him,” 


During the last year, one of two commissioners | 


deputed by the Orange Free State to confer with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies was a Mr. 
de Villiers; but whether this latter was the same 
gentleman as Lady Duff Gordon's acquaintance,or 
of the same family, I do not know. L. E. Q. 


E. J, Corns (4% §. iii. 359.) — Elizabeth 
Johanna Collins (not, I think, Jane) practised asa 
draftswoman about the middle of the last century, 
and six designs by her from Jerusalem Delivered 
were engraved, but, I believe, possess no rare 
value. 8S. R. 

Kensington. 

Epmunp Kean (4" 5S, iii. 69, 382.) — Neither 
the name of Kean nor Carey appears in the recently 
published Eton lists. The story is absurd. As 
observed by Mr. WiLKrns, he would hardly have 
been admitted at sixteen, but allowing that Dr. 
Drury’s influence as a brother head-master could 
have — on Dr. Goodall to admit his pro- 
tégé, Kean is not stated to have had any know- 
ledge of Greek. He would not have been placed 
higher than the fourth form, at an age when he 
ought to have been on the upper division. The 
fifth then consisted of but two divisions. No boy 
at Eton would have mastered in two years Virgil, 
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Sallust, and Cicero. Virgil was done in school at 
the rate of sixty lines a week, Sallust not at all, 
and Cicero only in the extracts in Scriptores 
Romani. Private business with your tutor was 
then unknown. J. H. L. 


The name of Edmund Kean, nor of Carey, does 
not appear in the Eton school lists. By the 
statutes no one is to be elected a king’s scholar 
who has exceeded his twelfth year; unless, being 
under seventeen, he has made such progress that, 
in the judgment of the electors he can be made a 
sufficiently good grammarian before completing 
his eighteenth year. By one of the rules of the 
head-master an oppidan cannot be admitted after 
fourteen. H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place. 

Dr. Joun Fryer (2™S. iv. 251.)—Mr. Cooper 
would seem to be in error in stating (Athene 
Cant., i. 302) that this physician removed from 
Godmanchester to settle at Padua; for I find in 
the register of Heckington, co. Lincoln, that 
“ John Frier, of Godmanchester, doctor of physick,” 
was buried there on August 23, 1579. 

TEWARS. 

Prog (4 §. iii. 173, 216.)\—There can be no 
doubt about the connection of this word with our 
pragchen*, pragcher, &c. These terms are related 
to the Old-German phrengen, German priigen, Sw. 
prdgla, from the root rak (denoting the act of 
seizing, taking hold of, doing damage to), and 
signifying to press, to press together, to squeeze f ; 
hence a man who gathers and scrapes together 
whatever he may find, commits the act of prag- 
ching, and is a pragcher =a beggar. In olden 
times the Dutch pragcher also meant a miser, 
from his chief attribute, which consists in collecting 
money, and keeping it, so to say, squeezed to- 
gether. Now pragchen is simply to beg, but the 
expression does not often occur, the term bedelen 
(to beg; bedelaar=beggar) having taken its place. 

H. TrepEeman. 

Amsterdam, 

Conssett’s Inpran Corn (4" S. iii. 404.)— 
Several reasons, I think, may be assigned for the 
failure of Cobbett’s corn; that is, for its cultiva- 
tion not being taken up by the public in this 
country. First, the process of planting, which 
was troublesome. Then, the summer cultiva- 
tion, which involved unusual pains to keep off 
rooks, partridges, pigeons, and numerous other 
birds; besides slugs, mice, hares and rabbits, and 
wireworms. Next, the hoeing, and the first and 


* The modern way of spelling is prachen, and I write 
it thus; only for the sake of clearness I here give the old 
form. 

+ As such, phraghen is but another form of prangen, the 
n being introduced as a nasal. Pragchen and pragcher 
exist in German as prachen, and pracher with the same 
signification as in Dutch. 
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second ploughing between the plants, and after 
this double ploughing, the earthing up, and taking 
off the suckers from every plant. Finally, the 
labour of topping the corn in September, and of 
harvesting ears, and cutting down stalks so late as 
November. All this process of cultivation appeared 
alarming ; and people could not be convinced that 
the advantages were in proportion. 

But the great drawback was the coldness and 
uncertainty of our climate; and when it was 
found that Cobbett’s corn would ripen only in 
seasons which are quite exceptional with us, and 
when, in consequence, Cobbett was obliged to 
recommend kiln-drying for the completion of the 
ripening, it was no wonder that the cultivation 
was speedily abandoned, which indeed had never 
been taken up with much ardour. Cobbett cer- 
tainly, one year, received many fine samples of 
the corn grown in various parts of England, and 
proclaimed, in his usual sanguine style, that the 
thing was done, and the cultivation an accom- 
plished fact; but he soon had to escape as best he 
might from his exultation, by recommending the 
process of kiln-drying, which gave the death-blow 
to the grand speculation. F. C, H. 


Ancrent Attar Crotus (4 8. iii. 86, 183.)— 
A very interesting specimen is preserved at Little 
Gidding, Huntingdonshire, placed in his own 
church on the cedar-wood table by Nicholas Ferrar, 
and supposed to be worked by the sisters. It 
resembles a Persian carpet. (See Mayor’s Two 
Lives of N. Ferrar, 1855, p. 300, and the 4" of 
N. Ferrar, published by Masters, 1852, p. 154.) 
I have preserved careful water-colour sketches of 
the exterior and interior of Little Gidding church, 
with its altar-cloth and various objects of interest, 
as they were to be seen prior to the late altera- 
tions. The massive altar-rails, excellent in work- 
manship and style (although Jacobean), were 

f and it may be worth a note to say, that 


remove 
they now form the altar-rails of Caldecote church, 
Huntingdonshire. CurTuseErt BEDE. 


Broocn ork Broach: CHAMELEON oR CAME- 
LEon (4" S, iii. 286.)—Brooch and broach are two 
convenient forms of the same word: for while the 
latter has retained the original meaning of a spit 
or pin, the former has come to mean the ornament 
with which we are familiar; just as in Greek, 
wepévn, Which originally signified any thing pointed 
for piercing; and so the tongue of a buckle or 
brooch at last meant the brooch itself. It is not 
certain that brooch has always been pronounced 
as at present: for while Richardson derives broach 
from Fr. broche, Webster gives Slav. obrutsh as 
the original of brooch, With regard to cameleon, 
whether supported by the authority of Shelley or 
others, the omission of the A is probably owing to 
a@ false analogy suggested by camel; but the Greek 
original, xauaA¢wrv, imperatively demands that 











G. C. S.—unless, with Lord Duberley, he is pre- 
pared to spell physic with an f—should conform 
to the recognised usage. W. B.C. 


I am of opinion that it would be wrong to omit 
the 4 from any word of Greek origin which has x 
for its initial letter. Ch is the power assigned to 
it by the best grammarians. Dr. Donaldson, in 
the New Cratylus (p. 189, 2nd ed.), says it corre- 
eprade with kA in Sanscrit. Were the view of 

. C. S. universally adopted, it would be fruitful 
of endless confusion, and render our orthography 
and pronunciation a thousand-fold more puplone 
ing than at present. 

I fancy that scholars of any calibre would hesi- 
tate long before, on questions of this kind, the 
endo the opinions or the practice of either Sir 
W. Scott or P. B. Shelley. 

Epauunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


Swirt’s Erent Bearrrupes (4 §. iii. 310, 
415).—There are eight beatitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and I have always heard Swift's 
spoken of not as the eighth, but as the ninth. I 
have been st to see some evidence of its 
authorship by reference to Swift’s works or to 
contemporary records. J.T. F. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Tae Percy, A Measure (4* §. iii. 360.) —The 
customary “Lancashire” perch is seven yards 
long, and the “ Cheshire ” is eight. Of course five 
and a half is the legal or statute measure in Eng- 
land. James Hieson. 


Cuartes Towne (4" 8. iii, 406.)—In Otley’s 
Supplement to Stanley’s edition of Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, 1866, p. 160, 
your correspondent will find an account of Charles 
Towne, lan — painter, &c., and notices of some 
of his works. He died about 1850. 

T. E. Waxntveton. 


BaRoneTs OF IRELAND (8" §. ix. 238; xi. 409.) 
In No. 4821 of the Sloane MSS. in :the British 
Museum, I find the following (p. 27) : — 


“ Baronets of Ireland. 
Sir Dominick Sarsfield, Cork, 1619. 
Sir Francis Annesley, Armagh, 1620. 
Sir Francis Blundel, 1620, 
Sir William Parsons, 1620. 
Sir Charles Coote. 
2 Wilmot. 
Sir H. Courteny, 
Sir Thomas Nugent.” 


In “N.& Q.” 3" 8S. xi. 406, the Mowbray 
Herald Extraordinary says : — 


_“. ... The first who was advanced to this heredi 
dignity in Ireland was Sir Francis Blundel.” a 


How can thege be reconciled ? A. 
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Miss Ray (4" S. iii. 389.) —. Doran (Saints and 
Sinners, vol. i. p. 189) telle us Miss Ray was forty- 
five, and had nine children. 


“Captain the Rev. | 


Mr. Hackman” had adored and repeatedly offered | 
to her for years, and even got ordained (an easy | 
matter in those days), in hopes a parsonage might | 


prevail when a marching regiment had not at- 
tracted. At last, maddened by his infatuated 
passion, he shot her. As the case has been men- 
tioned, these facts seem worth adding to what has 
been said. FP. FP. 


Tue Syron Corr (4 §. iii. 317, 363, 408.) — 
Without presuming to explain the elaborate he- 
raldry noted by your correspondent D. P., will he 
allow me to remind him that Alianora de Clare, 
widow of Hugh le Despenser, married, secondly, 
William, Lord Zouche de Mortimer, this being a 
younger branch (in the male line) of the great 


Mortimer family? Can the Despenser coat be | 


hers? There is, as D. P. observes, the absence of 
the De Clare arms to be accounted for. 
marriage took place (just before France entered 
the royal shield) in 1529. 
Will D. P. also permit me to correct a slight, 
erhaps clerical, error? Thomas le Despenser was 
Beheaded, not in 1399, but Jan. 5, 1400. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Mepat or Sr. Georce (4 §. iii. 288.) —The 
legend wanted by your correspondent WILLIAM 
BLACKBURN is — Obv. “S. Georgius equitum pa- 
tronus” ; Rev. “In tempestate securitas.” Some 
pundits say “it was probably struck (¢emp. 
Charles II.) on an installation of the Garter— 
when some naval hero was one of the knights 
installed.” I think it more likely to have been 
as a talisman, or charm, against shipwreck, of 
the same nature as the touch-pieces of our Stuarts. 

I, N. O. 

The legend required by your correspondent on 
the medal he describes is— 

Obv. “8. GEORGIUS . EQUITUM . PATRONUS.” 

Rev. “ IN , TEMPESTATE . SECURITAS.” 

My specimen of the medal has a ring, which 
would show that it was intended to be worn. 
Was it as a charm or talisman against shipwreck ? 

BELFAst. 


PokER Drawine (4" §S. iii. 412).—Saturate it 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate, about a 
grain to the ounce. This will doubtless kill the 
woodworms. Turpentine would probably answer 
the purpose equally well. j. ae we 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Poker drawings and other wood ornaments may 
be preserved from being worm-eaten by brushing 
them over with very hot melted paraffin. Mr. 
Young, of Barthgate, N.B., prepares a paraffin 
which requires a high temperature to liquify it. 
Stone, wood, and other porous bodies readily ab- 


This | 


sorb it when fluid, and become practically im- 
perishable by time and other contingencies, fire 
excepted. 

I have suggested that MSS. and printed papers 
placed under foundation stones should be steeped 
first in this paraffin. 

Septimus Presssz, F.C.S. 

Kine Cuartes I.’s Strick (4™ S. iii. 358.)—In 
Hillier’s King Charles in the Isle of Wight, page 
79, is a cut of the cane head, and top of cane head, 
used by Charles I. at Carisbrock. He says: 

“An ancestor of the name of Howe, of Mr. Thomas 
Cooke, now resident at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
was at this time master gunner at the castle of Caris- 
brook, and asa mark of the King’s sense of the attention 
paid him by that officer, he on one occasion presented him 
with the staff he was so using. The ivory head of this 
relic is still in the possession of Mr. Cooke; it is inlaid with 
silver, and unscrews, the top forming a scent box.”—P. 
79. 

Of course this cannot be the gold head cropped 
off at his trial, but is it likely that the king ob- 
tained and used another cane on the occasion ? 

SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

WerATHER Prepiction (4 §. iii. 10.)—The 
fulfilment of the prognostication noticed by 
CurHpert BepE (extending over so long a pro- 
portion of time) has been so singularly verified by 
the remarkabie prevalence of south-west winds 
up to this day (Feb. 15) that I cannot resist the 
desire of appealing to you, to call the attention of 
observers of the weather to it, as it would really 
seem to merit further record. PHILAGRICOLA. 

Curnese Notions or Music (4™ S, iii. 381.)— 
I cannot tell T. B. B. where the story he men- 
tions is to be found, but I can vouch—from auri- 
cular knowledge—for the correctness of the fol- 
lowing description in W. W. Wood’s Sketches of 
China : — 

“Well might De Guignes and Walu concur in pro- 
nouncing Chinese music a mass of detestable discord, and 
‘un bruit épouvantable,’ for in fact the sounds produced 
by the instruments of a Chinese band do richly merit the 
appellation of‘ musique infernale.’ The din and discord to 
an ear at all sensitive on the subject of harmonious 
sounds is shocking, the principal effort of the performers 
appearing to be the production of noise, without regard 
to time or anything else. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the union of the tones of these instruments 
could produce melodious music, even though harmony 
and time were attended to; on the contrary, the very 
nature of the noise is frightful, and no agreeable ‘ concord 
of sweet sounds’ can possibly be expected. Individual 
instruments, such as the varieties of guitar, are capable 
of being used by skilful performers in the most agreeable 
manner, but in a fall band, the gong, cymbals, and their 
most abominable trumpets, drown all other sounds. The 
commencing burst is really hideous, and in my estima- 
tion certain death to a musical composer.” 

) Ap Oe 


Which certifieth 
Tae Guetrus or Hanover (4** S. iii. 188, 369.) 
Sir Mathew Tierney appears to have received the 
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K.C.H. and not the grand cross of the order. 
Sir J. Wathen Waller was made G.C. H. in 1830, 
the same yearas Sir H. Halford. The word several 
in my former communication was applied, I be- 
lieve, to physicians and surgeons who were mem- 


bers of the order, and not exclusively to those | 


having the grand cross. H. 
Tue Dopo (4" S. iii. 240.)—To the best of my 
recollection, an account with a woodcut of the 
Dodo appeared in The Atheneum about 1848, and 
may be the one required. WwW. F 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a fundatione usque ad 
annum 1396, auctore Thoma de Burton, Abbate. Ac- 


cedit Continuatio ad annum 1406, a Monacho quodam 
Edited by Edward A. Bond, &c., 


on Domus, 
ol. IIT. 


Matthai Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Historia 
Anglorum, sive, ut vulgo dicitur, Historia Minor. Item 
ejusdem Abbreviatio Chronicorum Anglia, Edited by 
Sir Frederic Madden, K.H., &c., Vol. III. 

In these two volumes of the important series of Chro- 
nicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, students of English History will receive 
the completion of two very important works. Thomas 
de Burton's History of the Abbey of Meaux, in Yorkshire, 
which Mr. Bond has edited with great ability and care, is 
of much value for the illustration it affords of the inner 
life of a religious community (a subject of no little interest) 
and the light which it throws upon local history ; but, as 
Sir Frederic Madden well observes of the Matthew Paris, 
which he has edited with his well-known scholarship and 
care, Matthew Paris, the historian of St. Alban’s, is 
almost the sole authority for a large portion of the reign 
of Henry the Third, and, therefore, on this account, fully 
entitled to the gratitude of posterity. Great as is the 
value of both these books, that value is greatly increased 
by the labour of their respective editors, and by the very 
full and elaborate indices by which they have given com- 
pleteness to their labours. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. S. F. A. Gore. 
Clarendon Press Series. (Macmillan.) 

Sir Gore Ouseley being of opinion, upon a careful con- 
sideration of the matter, that harmony and counterpoint 
should be studied simultaneously, has published the pre- 
sent treatise on Counterpoint as a companion rather 
than as a sequel to his Treatise on Harmony. It is 
based, as he states, on Cherubini ; and the author’s name 
is sufficient security for the work being one well deserving 
the attention of all musical students. 


Fugitive Poems connected with Natural History and Phy- 
sical Science. Collected by the late C. G. B. Daubeny, 
M.D. &c. (Parker.) 

It was a happy idea of Dr. Daubeny, and one which 
his intimacy with all the leading scientific men enabled 
him to carry out successfully, to gather together the 
various jeux d’esprit with which such men as Whately, 
Coneybeare, Sir J. Herschell, Daubeny, P. B. Duncan, 
and Professor Forbes, were wont to amuse their friends, 
A more amusing little volume than this collection of 
philosophic fun it would be hard to find. 





| Tarsasca, Hisroay or ras Fare Crry oy Doarucnrn. 


Books REcEIvED : — 

The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art delivered 
in the Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons, St, 
Stephen's Green, Dublin, 1867-8. (McGee, Dublin.) 

\ May be safely recommended, especially to the admirers 

of John Ruskin, for his lecture on the “Mystery of Life 

and its Arts,” . 


Early Dutch, German, and English Printers’ Marks. 
P. J. Berjeau. (Rascol.) 
Reproduced with Mr. Berjeau’s characteristic fidelity, 


By 


| accompanied by useful tables of printers, places, books, 
| &c., is a new and useful contribution to typographical 


knowledge. 


PREROGATIVE Covrt.—One of the most satisfactory 
points in the long report presented by the Camden Society 


| at the general meeting on Saturday last, was the an- 
| nouncement that the threatened alterations in 


the ar- 
rangements for literary researches at Doctor’s Commons 
had, thanks to the united exertions of the Society of An- 
tiquaries and the Camden Society, been abandoned. 


FesTIvAL OF THE Sons or THE CLERGY.—Many of 
our readers will, no doubt, be glad to be reminded that 


| the 215th anniversary of this admirable charity will be 


celebrated under the dome of St. Paul’s on Wednesday 
next, the 12th instant. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
lresses are given for that purpose: — 


Pitximoton's Dictrosany or Pawwraas. Vol. II. Edition, 1324, or 
later edition complete. 


Wanted by Z. X. “ Journal Office,” Worcester. 


Hosssacu—J. V. Anpnea unp sets Zerracrer. Berlin, 1819. 
Wroano (Pavt), Das Faemorarcur Westenatcens. Hamburg, 1825 
Dortmund, {854. 
as Vices: a Pomw. London, 1828. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, 40, St, George's Square, 
w. 


Belgrave Road, 8. 


Krasy's Worpearct Musecm. 6 Vols. By R. 8S. Kirby, London 
House Yard, St. Paul's, 1820. 
Wanted by Mr. W. Stavenhagen Jones, 2, Verulam Buildings, 
jray's Inn. 


Monanrt's History ov Essex. 2 Vols. 

Kearttxo's Hrsrony oF Inatanp. 

Warracen’s History or Ricnmonpsnine. 

Wanwen's History or Hamrpsaran. 

Dattaway's History oF Sussex. 

Lirscome's History or Bucxinomam, 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street. London, W. 


2 Vols. 


Sonresat’s Tates op ras Cerrvar. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1847. 
xmorns or T. Senags, Marine Painter to His Majesty. 8vo. 1826. 
Wanted by Dr. Morton, |, Greville Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Eowarp rae Conrasson’s Fort. R. W. S. will find his history of this 
anticipated in our \st 8. viii. 363, and an article upon it from the Vicar 
of Islip in our 2nd 8. vil. 145. 

Inquirer. Would not Santor Resanres be Atly translated by The 
Botcher botched ? 

Quventss. We have no room for queries on scientific and other sub- 
jects than literary or historical; and Family Queries, not of general 
interest, can only be inserted when the inquirer subscribes his name and 
the address to which he wishes the information to be sent. 

J.L.0. Initialled. 

A Scnscaisen (Newport) will find anallusion to the Grecian Daughter 

."”" ath S. ii. 277. 


in“ N.& Q 
C. W.8. The motto on the title-page of The Ecclesiologist is from 
1 Chron. xxii. 16. 





